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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. From her Birth to her Flight into England. A Brief Biography, with Critical Notes, a few 


Documents hitherto Unpublished, and an Itinerary. By DAVID HAY FLEMING. 
** This is the best book yet written upon Mary, Queen of Scots...... This volume is a credit to Scottish scholarship, a model for historic biography, and a book that will bear reading 
more than once, for it is full of excallent matter well expressed.” —Manchester Guardian. 
“The work will prove a mine of wealth by reason of its marvellous collection of documentary evidence, much of it for the first time published in an accessible form......The reader 
will rise from its perusal feeling probably that for the first tims he has fairly got a grip of the essentials in the Marian controversy.”—Glasgow Daily Mail. 


Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 


THRO’ LATTICE WINDOWS. By W. J. Dawson, Author of “ London Idylls,” “The Makers of Modern English,” &c. 
THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT. Edited by the Rev. W. Ropertson Nicoit, M.A., LL.D., Editor of the 


Expositor, “‘ Expositor’s Bible,” &o, 

The FIRST VOLUME, of 880 handsomely bound in buckram cloth, consists of The GOSPEL of ST. MATTHEW, ‘a woares of ST. MARK, The GOSPEL of 
ST. LUKE, by the Rev. Professor A. . BRUCE, D.D.; ani The GOSPEL of ST. JOAN, by the Rev. Professor MARCUS DODS, 

“The Expositor’s Greek Testament’ *» will be on the plan of Dean Alford’s Greek Testament, which had a long course of vapelactin’ and usefulness in this country. The first 
volume was published in 1849 and the last in 1861, and the work formed an epoch in Biblical studies in maeeat, although it is now out of date. “The Expositor’s Greek Testament ”’ 
will seek to fill its place, and the contributors will ‘include the most eminent Biblical scholars in Great Brit 

The Greek Text will be given with notes and full critical apparatus, and will extend to four at mma * Although the whole work will be completed in about four years, the 
Editor and the Publishers are unable to bind themselves to definite dates for the appearance of separate volumes. 

A FULL PROSPECTUS OF THIS IMPORTANT WORK IS NOW READY, AND WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHERS. 
The price of each volume will be 28s., but for those who SUBSCRIBE IN ADVANCE the price for TWO VOLUMES will be THIRTY SHILLINGS. 
** The book may be cordially recommended to students of the Greek Testament, to whom it will unquestionably prove an immense boon.”—Scotsman. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of a PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. Based on Psychology and History. By AuGusTe Sabatier, Dean of the 


Faculty of Protestant Theology, Paris. Authorised Translation, by the Rev. T. A. SEED. 
It is a fascinating book, it is written with the greatest lucidity. Its arrangement is excellent, the book is alive in every sentence, it quivers with the intense emotion of a fine 
spirit, who has lived through the experience embodied in the book, who has fought his doubts and gathered faith.””’—Aberdeen Free Press. 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES, 1897.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER of the WORLD. By ALEXANDER BALMAIN Bruce, D.D., Professor of ieihiaiiten and New 


Testament Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgo’ 
** His lectures are excellent literature, and will add to the re pepatadion he already enjoys as a scholar and theologian.” —Scotsman. 



















































Crown 8vo, 68. 
SIDELIGHTS from PATMOS. By Georce Marueson, M.A., D.D., FRS.E., Minister of the Parish of St. Bernard’s 
Edinburgh. 
8vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE SILENCE of GOD. By Ropert Anperson, C.B., LL.D., Assistant Commissioner of Police in the Metropolis. 
“ This is an impressive book......... Worthy of the deepest attention of al! interested i in the important subject which it treats.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


A GUIDE to BIBLICAL STUDY. By A. S. Peake, MA. With an Introduction by the Rev. A. M. Fatrparry, D.D., 


Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 
“Tt may only be added in commending the work as evidently well fitte 1 for the purp2s3 for which it is intended, that it is written in a spirit of unquestionable reverence.”—Scotsman 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 
THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY and the EVANGELICAL FAITH. By Rev. Prof. James Orr, M.A., D.D. A new 


Volume of “ The Theological Educator.” 
Feap. 8vo, white and gold, 3s. 6d. 


PERSONAL FRIENDSHIPS of JESUS. By J. R. Mitter, D.D., Author of “ Making the Most of Life,” “ Things to Live 


wig 4 Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE CHURCH of ENGLAND BEFORE the REFORMATION. By the Rev. Dyson Hacousg, M.A. 
“In view of modern ecclesiastical controversies the work is at once instructive and timely.”"—Christian World. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


. CHRONICLES of the PARISH of TAXWOOD. By J. R. Macourr, D.D. With Eight Illustrations. 
NEARLY READY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE POTTERS WHEEL. By the Rev. Joun Warson, D.D. (Ian Maclaren), Author of “The Mind of the Master,” “‘ Beside 


the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. [Ready Monday. 
perial 8yo, 15s. 


ON the THRESHOLD of CENTRAL AFRICA. A Record. of Twenty Years’ Pioneering in the Upper Zimbesi, among 
the Banyai and Barotsi. By FRANCOIS COILLARD, Paris mae Mission, Translated and Edited by ©. W. MACKINTOSH, with Photogravure Portrait and 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. cite Oost 

DAVID LYALL’S LOVE STORY. By the Author of “ The Land ° the Leal.” 

F 2s. 64., cl 

A DOCTOR of the OLD SCHOOL. By Ian MactaREN. "With numerous Illustrations by Frederick C. Gordon. 

yal 32mo, cloth, in a neat small volume, 3s. 6d, 

THE IAN MACLAREN YEAR-BOOK. Daily Readings from the Works of Ian MAcLaREN. 


Small folio, in neat box, 2s. 6d. 


IAN MACLAREN KALENDAR. With Illustrations and Illustrative Borders. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth elegan 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON VERSES. Collected from the British Weekly by W. Rosertson Nicout. Printed in red and 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
LIVES 1 LOOK-OUT. The Autobiography of Sydney Watson. 
Crown , 58., cloth, 
THE CLERICAL LIFE. A Sories of Letters to Ministsrs. By Joan Watson, D.D., Prof Marcus Dops, D.D., Prof, 


JAMES DENNEY, D.D., Principal T. OC. EDWARDS, D.D., W. ROBERTSON 008, T. G. SELBY, T. H. DARLOW, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
THE MUSIC for the SOUL. Duily Readings for a Year, from ths Writings of Rev. ALEXANDER Mactaren, D.D. Selected 


and Arranged by Rev. GEORGE COATES. 


Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Parernoster Row, E.C. 
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Gap” On NOVEMBER ist will be issued the FIRST MONTHLY 
PART, price 6d., of a | 


NEW MAGAZINE for YOUNG PEOPLE 

- Harper's 

Round 
‘Table 


A SIXPENNY MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
The Stories will be from the pens of the best Authors, illustrated by notable Artists. 

























There will be Three Serials : 
THE ADVENTURERS, by H. B. Marriott Watson 


FOUR FOR A FORTUNE, by Albert Lee 
THE COPPER PRINCESS, by Kirk Munroe 


In addition to this Fiction, short and long, there will be Practical and Instructive Articles; Narrative and 
Descriptive Articles; Articles on Hunting, Fishing, and Sport of every kind; Articles of Travel and 


Exploration ; and Articles on any number of interesting subjects. 


MONEY PRIZES. MONHY PRIZES. 


HARPER'S ROUND TABLE will offer Money Prizes for Competitions in Short Stories, Camera Clubs, 
Comic Sketches, &c. The particulars and conditions governing these contests will be given in the 
November Number. This periodical will appear promptly on the first day of each 
month, clad in a cover designed by WALTER CRANE. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Avsemarte Sreeer, Lonpon, W.; xp New York. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


READY OCTOBER 22nd. 


THE COMING of LOVE, and Other Poems. 
By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. Crown 8vo, 


5s, net. 
READY SHORTLY. 


WHEN ALL MEN STARVE: showing how 
England hazarded her Naval Supremacy and 
Horrors which followed the Interruption of her Food 
Supply. By CHARLES GLEIG. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE FAIRY CHANGELING, and Other 
Poems. By DORA SIGERSON (Mrs. Ciement 
Suorrer), Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE HAPPY BXILP. By H. D Lowry, 


Author of “‘ Make Believe” and “‘ Women’s ies.” 
With 6 Etchings by E. Philip Pimlott, Arcady 
Library, No. 5.) Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE TREE of LIFE: a Novel. By Netta 
YRETT, Author of “ Nobodys Fault.” Cr. 8vo, 66. 


NOW READY. 
DERELICTS: a Novel. By W. J. Locke, 


Author of “ At the Gate of Samaria.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Mr. Locke tells us his story in a very true, a very moving, a very 
noble book... .If anyone can the last chapter with a oy os we 
shall = surprised pecee * Derelicts’ is an impressive, m portant 
book.....¥vonne is a creation that any artist imight be proud ot, g 
ily Chronicle. 


MAX: a Novel. By Julian Croskey. Crown 


oO, 

« ng are reminded at times of the methods of Mr. George Moore 
and ge other times of Mr. Giasing, but these oy are never to the 
di of Mr, Oroskey..... The opium opens impress us as by 
far the b best of their kind 7) lish fietion.”"—Daily Chronicle 


DEATH, the KNIGHT and the LADY: a 
Ghost Story. H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author 
of ** Pierrot.” ‘ae 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


“ Almost, if not entirely, worthy of the elder Hawthorne.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


A CHILD in the TEMPLE: a Novel. By 
FRANK MATHEW. Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 


“ A very delicately-wrought story, a oa " damming piece of litera- 
ture.”"—Daily Caronicle 


MIDDLE GREYNESS: a Novel By A. J. 


DAWSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





“Mr. Dawson proves bimself a fluent and powerful writer... .. There 
is not a dull line in the book.”"— Whitehall Review. 


CECILIA: a Novel. By Stanley V. Makower, 


Author of “‘ The Mirror of Music.”” Crown 8vo, 5s, 


SYMPHONIES. By George Egerton. Crown 


8vo, 6s, 


THE QUEST of the GOLDEN GIRL: a 
Romance. By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 6s. 


PATIENCE SPARHAWEK and her (eIMES : 
a Novel. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


KING NOANETT: a_ Story 2. Devon 
Settlers in Old Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay, 
By F. J. STIMSON. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations 
by Henry Sandham. 6s, 


THE EARTH BREATH, and other Poems. 
. E. Square 32mo, 3s. éd, net. 


SELROTED POEMS of JAMES CLARENCE 
GAN. With a a7 ical and Critical Preface 
4 TCUIsE IMOGEN GUINEY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“The whole manner of the best poems is so startlingly like that of 
Edgar Poe that it is difficult to resist tne suspicion that Poe somehow 
came across specimens of them, and turned the discovery to accoant 
with his usual unserupulousness and power.”—Acudemy. 


LYRICS. By John B. Tabb. Uniform with 
the Author’s Poems. Square 32mo, 4s. 6d. net. 

“‘ After George Herbert, Robert Herrick, and Christina Rossetti it 
is not easy to think of a poet who a turned his Coretien, to a better 
account in verse than Mr. John B. Tabb..... His verse is always re- 
fined and his thought elevated. His beck will be prized by lovers of 
devotional verse.”— Manchester Guar ian. 


POEMS. By Oolonel Jobn Hay. American 

Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s. Including 

“Pike County Ballads.” Authorised Edition, with 

ar Portrait after Hollyer. Crown 8yo, 
net, 


CASTILIAN DAYS. By Colonel John Hay. 


wn 8vo, 43. 6d, net. 


THE FLIGHT of the KING: a Full, True, 
and Particular Account of the Escape of his Most Sacred 
Majesty King Charies II. after the Battle of Worcester. 
By ALLAN FEA, With 16 Portraiis in Photogravure 
and nearly 100 other Illustrations. 2ls. net. 


of thee mg eo out of ten of the fashionable historical novels 


NEW ESSAYS TOWARDS a ORITICAL 
ay > ae By JOHN M. ROBERTSON. Crown 8vo, 


“Mr. Robertson shows himself to be a sound and iotictons critic.” 
Pali Malt Gazette. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL 
NOW READY, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


WAYFARING MEN. 


By EDNA LYALL, Author of ‘‘ Donovan,” “‘ Doreen,” &c 








OOMPLETION OF THE LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 


LIFE of EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. By Hewry Parry Liwpoy, 


BS. BOL, 5 iD. Sines oak for Publication b; the Rev J. O. JOHNSTON, M. of the 
Theological . ROBERT J. WILBO , DD» late Warden of Kebie College! aed the 
Rev. W. at Got WBOLT, ri Canon and Chancellor of 8t. bs With Portraits and ns. 
4 vols., 8ro. Vol. IV., 18s. Vols, I, and II., 36s. Vol. III, 182, < 


NEW VOLUME OF 8S. R. GARDINER’S “ COMMONWEALTH.” 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and PROTECTORATE 


1649-1660. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. Vol. II. 1651-1654, 
NEW ROMANCE BY WILLIAM MORRIS. 


THE WATER of the W' WONDROUS ISLES. By Wu Morris, Author 
of “‘ The Earthly Paradise.” 
“ We may suppose that <ieeiies tian ef nabtennedinbanten man who has left the world enriched im 


mi diverse ways—enriched, above all, hope and by the example of tie oom courage. Of bis work in prose it is, 
perhaps, his masterplecn, for all the master’s asaiestaties are here, and are at their best.”—Daily Chronicle. . 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1897. 


ASPECTS of the OLD TESTAMENT: being the Bampton Lectures 


for 1897. By ROBERT a mens OTTLEY, M.A., successively Student of wen Church and Fellow of 
Magdalen College, sometime Principal of the Pusey House. 8vo, 16s, 


CHAUNCY MAPLES, D.D., F.R.G.S., Pioneer Missionary in East 


Central Africa for Nineteen Years, and Bishop of Likoma, Lake Nyasa, a.p. 1895: a Sketch of his Life, with 
Selections from his Letters. By his SISTER. ith 2 Portraits and a Map. Crown 8v0, 7s. 6d, 


RAMPOLLI: Growths from a Long-Planted Root. Being Translations 


New and Old, chiefly from the German, along with “A YEAR’S DIARY of an OLD SOUL.” By GEORGE 
MAC DONALD, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 68. 
THE DIARY of MASTER WILLIAM SILENCE: a Study of of 


Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right Hon, D. H. MADDEN, Vice-Chancellor of the U: 
of Dublin. 8vo, 16s. 


THE DWELLING HOUSE. By Gerorcz Vivian Poorz, M.D., Author of 


** Essays on Rural Hygiene.’’ With 36 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
ESSAYS on RURAL HYGIENE. Second Edition. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of DREAMS and GHOSTS. By Anprew Lane. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
“In addition to such old favourites as the Tyrone and Wesley ghosts, Mr. Lang gives us some excellent new stories,”” 
Manchester Guardian. 


MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1897. 
THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. Edited by Anprew Lane. With 67 Illustrations 
by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Problem. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of 


“Mr, Smith,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MEMORIES and FANCIES: Suffolk Tales and other Stories, 


legate. Poems, aaron Articles. By the late Lady CAMILLA GURDON, Author of “ Suffolk 
Folklore rown 8vo, 5s. 


SONGS in MANY MOODS. by Nima F. Layarp; and The WANDER- 


NG ALBATROSS, &c.: Poems. By ANNIE CORDER. In 1 vol., crown "evo, 5s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 382,—OCTOBER, 1897.-——8vo, price 6s. 
1, ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. 6. THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
2. FRIDTJOF NANSEN and the APPROACH to the POLE 7. LIFE and WORKS of HAMERTON. 
3, PRECIOUS STONES. 8. THE PLAIN of THEBES. 
4. THE WARFARE of SCIENCE with THEOLOGY. 9. ‘*OUR OWN TIMES” and OXFORD LIBERALS. 
6, IDEALS of ROMANCE. 10, THE INTERNAL CRISIS in GERMANY, 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 8. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., and REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No, 48.—OCTOBER, 1897.——Price 5s. 








. Articles. 

P CANON LAW in ENGLAND, By Professor Marrtanp, LL.D. III, William of Drogheda, and the Universal Ordinary. 
VENETIAN DESPATCHES on the ARMADA and its RESULTS. By E. Armstrone., 
THE ADMINISTRATION of the NAVY from the RESTORATION to the REVOLUTION. By J. R. Tanners. Il. 
THE UNSTAMPED PRESS, 1815—1836, By J. Hottanp Ross. 
HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE. By J. W. Heaptam. 

2. Notes and Documents.—3. Reviews of Books.—4. Notices of Periodicals.—5. List of Recent Historical Publica- 

tions.—6. Index. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
new Volume begins with the November Number of 


‘THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. each Number. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
Some of the principal features for the coming year :— 


TENNYSON (AND IIIS | FRIENDS 


Tue CENTURY will publish in November and December some highly interesting sketches of Lord Tennyson, his wife, brothers and other members of his 
family and his more intimate friends. Tennyson’s residence of ‘‘ Farringford ’’ is described in these papers; and unpublished reminiscences are given from several 
among those who enjoyed the companionship of the poet. The articles will be profusely illustrated, and are published with the consent of the present Lord Tennyson. 


A New Novel of New York Life. A New Novel by Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


“GOOD AMERICANS” THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS 


2 ee Foundling, Adventurer, Juggler, Fencing-Master, and Gervent 


66 G \ I I OPS 99 , During’ the French Revolution. 














Sketches of the Horse as a Member of Society. MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO 


By DAVID GRAY. : - ms 3 
4: Whe Bide of His Life.” “The Parish of St. Thomas Equinus.” A Woman’s Reminiscences of the French Intervention. 
By SARA Y. STEVENSON. 


4‘ How the F.B.L. was Stumpei.” ‘‘ Braybrooke’s Double Event Steeplechase.” 
The November Number will be Ready on the 26th. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER (FIRST OF A NEW VOLUME) CONTAINS: 


TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS 


Mrs. Cameron, her Friends, and her Photographs. Tennyson, Watts, Taylor, Herschel. By V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR. 


THE STORY OF CHITRAL 


The Heroic Defence for Seven Weeks by the British Garrison of Fort Chitral on the Indian Border. By CHARLES LOWE. [Illustrated by 
R. CATON WOODVILLE... 


ANDREE'S FLIGHT INTO THE UNKNOWN 


Impressions and Photographs of an Eye-Witness. By JONAS STADLING., 


AN INTERVIEW WITH SULTAN ABDUL HAMID 


By the Honourable A. W. TERRELL, lately United States Minister at Constantinople. 
&e. &e. &e. &c. &e, &e. 


BY SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.8. SECOND SERIES NOW READY. ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: 























Lada yp Sg a rn OGY. THE GOLDEN TREASURY (Second A MEMOIR. By his Son. 
Oe BE., Hon. D.O.L. Oxtf., 1 Extra crown Sv0,, Seston),_ euieetes Seem Se a and with With Photogravure Portraits of 
Notes by FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE, late Professor LO3D TENNYSON, LADY TENNYSON, 
NeW AND CHBAFER EDITION. Poetry in the University of Oxford. ' 2s. 6d. net. Firet 
THE MAKERS of MODERN ROME.| ana second Series, gilt backs, in box, 6s. net. Facsimiles of portions of poems, and tr Ne after 
In Four Books. 1. HONOURABLE WOMEN NOT A 7 green me, pictures by G. F. Watts, Samuel a 
LO 2, RH POPES W “Tribune of the People. 4. neeggere ent. bemeen, greens Allingham, Richard Doyle, Bisscaabe Gartner, £0 
THE POPES WHO MADE THE CITY. ‘By ire,| UNDINE. By F. De La Motte Fouqué. , ; 
OLIPHANT, [Illustrated by Henry P. Riviere, wa Sixty-three Ilustrations, Initials, Chapter Head- NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
A.R.W. _ a —_— Pennell, Second Edition. ings, = = oats L ¢ = M. Extra Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
Crown » crown 0, © elegan' 5 
FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES. MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME, ‘CAPTAINS OOURAG EQUS 
MISS MOUSE and her BOYS. By A Story of the Grand Ban 


New Volumes. Edited by Professor BURY, Trinity College, | 
Dublin, 


Crown 8y0, 28 | 6d. each. Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. By RUDYARD KIPLING. Tilustrated by I, W. Taber 











Cc 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 6d. DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ That Mr. Ki bas drawn a 
P Il. of SPAIN. By Martin epectape mpi eo picture of the ‘ banker’s ’ life which no ving writer could 
WILLIAM th Giese Ore, &. 68, renee ie epee dispute. ‘Ce ey og) Spe 
e SILENT. ByFrederic IN A PLAIN PATH. Addresses to | the in, AS “Captains arageous’ and to take some 
HARRISON. Boys. By the Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M.A. (Lond.), oive ae sketches which here and there 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. Minor Canon of Canterbury Cathedral. ctpenemnetamn’ 
Crown 8v: ro 6d. each. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. In 2 vols, globe 8vo, 10s. 
THE, RALSTONS. By F. Marion) LIFE and LETTERS of DEAN POEMS of THOMAS HOOD. Edited, 
CHURCH. his daughter, MARY ©. with Prefatory Memoir, by ALFRED AINGER. Vo 
CASA BRA I B CHURCH. withe Pre ‘ace by the DEAN OF CHRIST I, Serious Poems ; Vol. 11, Poems of Wit and Humour, 
CRAWFORD ooee. y ¥. Marion CHURCH. Globe 8vo, ee [ Bversley Series. With Vignettes and Portraits. [Hversley Series. 
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Mr. MACQUEEN’S LIST. 
THE WILD FLOWERS of SCOTLAND. 


By J. H. CRAWFORD, Author of “ The Wild Life of 
Scotland,” &c. Illustrations by John Williamson. 
Handsomely bound. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“Those who shrink from the hard scientific aspect and 
the cacophonous would-be Latinity of — works with 
titles of this kind need have no fear that these pleasant, 
ssipy rs will be too severely botanical for them...... 
he reader will be hard to please, be he but a lover of 
nature, who does not find these pages interesting and full 
of charm,”’—The Times. 


AFLOAT with NELSON; or, From 
Nile to Trafalgar. By CHARLES H. EDEN, Author 
of “George Donnington,” “ Queer Chums,” &c., &c. 
With 10 Full-page [Illustrations by John Williamson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

**A book of charming romance, based on facta, fall of 
stirring episodes in the life of the nation’s great naval 
nero, Ne'son, that will fire the blood of every Briton, old 
or young, This book will be very suitable as a gift book 
to any one seeking the same for a young friend.”—The 
Admiralty and Horse Guards’ Gazette. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A SINLESS SINNER: a Novel. By 


MARY H, TENNYSON, Author of “The Fool of 
Fate,” *‘ A Cruel Dilemma,” &c, Crown 8vo, 
[Ready October 27. 


A GIRL’S AWAKENING: a Novel. 
By J. H. CRAWFORD, Author of “‘ The Wild Life of 
Scotland.” With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 

7 2. pasty and idyllic study is ‘A Girl’s Awakening.’ 
Mr. Crawford’s feeling for nature stands him in good stead, 
and the background of his picture in the Scottish village is 
»8 harmoniously fitted with the central figures, Alan For- 
dyce and his companions, as one of George Eliot's own 
drawings.” —Atheneum. 


POSSESSED of DEVILS. By Mrs. 


HAROLD E, GORST. Crown 8vo. 

“It would be impossible to convey a better idea of this 
book than by quoting the few first and very frark lines of 
its introduction: ‘This is a story of a woman for whom I 
offer no apology, whose character and morals it is impossible 
to defend, whose sentiments were abominable, whose prin- 
ciples were “‘nil”’...... but who, nevertheless, was in very 
truth a woman,’......One may notendorse Mrs, Gorst’s thesis, 
and yet acknowledge that she has exposed it with consider- 
able talent,...... The story ends with an unexpected and 
thrilling climax.”—Morning Post. 


A DRAWING-ROOM CYNIC. By 
LORIN KAYE, Author of “ Her Ladyship’s Income,” 
Art canvas, gilt top, crown 8vo. 

“In Lorin Kaye’s brilliant novel, ‘A Drawing-room 
ic,’ the author sets out a plan—engaging in its sim- 
icity—by which woman may bring a backward lover to the 
int.”-——Exita Herworra Drxon in The Lady’s Pictorial. 
“ A witty, cynical, whimsical writer is the author of this 
most captivating story. ‘A Drawing-room Cynic’ is so 
much better a novel than the reader is likely to come across 
for some time, that he will find it advisable to begin it again 
when he has reached the end, for the book is a gallop from 
start to finish, and during the race he must miss some of 
the excellent things of which the story is full.”— Queen. 


THE WOOING of AVIS GRAYLE. 


By CHARLES HANNAN, Author of “* Chin Chin Wa,” 
“ The Captive of Pekin,’’ &c. Crown 8yvo. 

“ Since Sir William Brandon on the Bench was confronted 
by Paul Clifford in the dock by that master of romance the 
first Lord L; im, we have not had so strong a situation in 
the same order as that of the husband of Avis Grayle and 
his sworn friend.”— World. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
THE FATE of WOMAN: a Novel. 


By FRANCIS SHORT, Author of “ Val Constable’s 
Career.” Crown 8vo. [Now ready. 


By the Author of *' Miss Tudor.” 
FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY: a 


Novel of the Graces. By JOHN LE BRETON. 
Crown 8vo, 
“A powerfu book, which can scarcely fail to interest 
eae — everyone who reads it.”—Scotsman (First 
Review). 


THE RED PAINTED BOX: a Novel. 


By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON, Author of “ The 
arvest of Sin,” &c.; Joint-Author of “Convict 99,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 

**Tt is only at pretty long intervals that stories so full of 
baffling mystery and powerful interest as ‘The Red Painted 
Box’ issue from the press. With cunning art the author 
weaves her plot, and the reader follows its windings with 
absorbed attention, oun on from point to point by the 
pleasant but deluded belief that be or she has solved the 
mystery.””—Scotsman. 














JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastines Hovsz, 
Norro.k Srreer, W.C. 





OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER’S 


List. 


THE RELIGION OF SHAKESPEARE, 
Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d, 


SHAKESPEARE, PURITAN and 


REOCUSANT. By Rev. T. CARTER. With a Prefatory 
Note by Rev. Principal J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 
The SPECTATOR says: “Mr. Carter confines himse 
—— to a single inquiry—What was the religion of 
hakespeare’s father ?—and he arrives, by arguments wh‘ch 
seem to us convincing, at a conclusion opposed to that 
usually accepted. Of Shakespeare’s own theological views 
he wisely says nothing, but is content to establish that the 
test of all poets was brought up in a Puritan home. 
oreover, in the course of his investigation he produces a 
t deal of matter that illustrates admirably the religi 
history of England under Elizabeth. Mr. Carter has by a 
clear-headed historical investigation added definitely to our 
knowledge about Shakespeare himself.” 


Volume I., now ready, price 10s. 6d, 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


AND SOCIAL PROGRESS: 
A Sociological Study of Foreign Missions. 
By JAMES S. DENNIS, D.D., 
Author of “ Foreign Missions after a Century.” 


In 2 vols., 1 8vo, with upwards of 100 Full-Page 
Reprokustions of Original Photographs. 


The BRITISH WEEKLY says: “ There is P pemnn Syd 
volume in which there may be found so full and complete a 
survey of the work actually accomplished’ by Christian 
missions in the amelioration of the social conditions of 
mankind.” in, 
MRS. L. T. MEADE’S NEW STORY. 
With Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 


A HANDFUL _», . 1. meanz, 


OF Author of 
** A Girl in Ten Thousand.” 


SILVER. de., Se. 
FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES 


Price 1s, 6d, each ; with gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
NEW VOLS. NOW READY. 


KIRKCALDY OF GRANGE. 
By LOUIS A. BARBE. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By Professor GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
List of the “ FAMOUS SCOTS” Series post free. 








Post 8vo, art canvas, price 2s. 6d. 


THE 'PLAGIARIST: a Novel. By 


WILLIAM MYRTLE, 


LIBRARY EDITION, in 3 vols., large crown 8vo, art 
buckram, price 22s. 6d., with 150 Illustrations. 


HOGARTH’S WORKS. With Life and 
Anecdotal Descriptions of the Pictures by JOHN 
IRELAND and JOHN NICHOLS, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


AFTER PENTECOST, WHAT? 
the Rev. JAMES M. CAMPBELL, Author of “The 
Christ in Man.” A Discussion of the Doctrine of the 
Bey a in its Relation to Modern Christological 
ought, 


Large crown 8v0, price 5s. 


THE GIST of JAPAN: the Islands, 
their People, and Missions. By Rev. R. B. PEERY, 
A.M., Ph.D. of the Lutheran \tisaio ion, Saga, Japan, 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 

“Besides giving a very full and succinct account of the 
Pp’ of missionary work in Japan this book can be read 
with benefit by anyone wishing to become closer acquainted 
with this interesting country, its people and their beliefs 
and customs,”’—Huropean Mail. 


Popular Edition, Revised, with 16 Full-page Illustrations, 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By 


ARTHUR H. SMITH, D.D. ‘ 
“The best book on the Chinese people.”—Hxraminer. 


MR. HAY HUNTER’S NEW STORY.—Price 3s, 6d. 


JOHN ARMIGER’S REVENGE. By 


P. HAY HUNTER, Author of “ James Inwick,” and 
Joint-Autbor of ‘‘My Ducats and my Daughter.” __ 
“The characterisation is excellent, the dialogue is brisk 
and humorous, and some of the situations are deeply 
pathetic.”—Daily Mai!. 





OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


AND HIS SONS. 
THEIR MAGAZINE AND FRIENDS. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Vols, I. and II., with 4 Portraits. 
Some London Press Opinions. 

Athenewm.—‘' A most interesting record of the 
doings of a famous publishing house.” Spectator.— 
“The most interesting literary memoirs which have 
been published for many a day.” Graphic.—-“I have 
given enough of these remarkable volumes to show 
the reader what a mass of interesting and varied 
matter they contain......Their literary, historical, 
and human value are incontestable.’’ St. James’s 
Gazette.—“‘ A work which will rank among the 
masterpieces of modern biographical literature...... 
It reads like an admirable story, and is of far 
greater interest than most novels.” Morning Post.— 
**The most valuable of recent contributions te the 
literary history of the period with which it deals.” 
Pali Mall Gazette.—“ Affords many a glimpse dessous 
les cartes in some of the most exciting literary 
episodes of the century.” British Weekly.—'' We 
do not hesitate to say that this, Mrs. Oliphant’s last 
beok, will outlive all the rest......A book which can- 
not be criticised, a book which we can only give 
thanks for, a book of books.” Daily News.—“ The 
volumes bear the impress of some of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
most remarkable qualities.” Times.—‘‘ There are 
delightful disclosures of character..... Charming bio- 
graphical glimpses.’’ Globe.—‘‘ A permanent addi- 
tion to the literary history of the century.” 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 


AND HIS SONS. 
THEIR MAGAZINE AND FRIENDS. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Vole. I. and II., with 4 Portraits. 

Some Provincial Press Opinions. 

Scotsman.—“ Stirring and memorable achievements 
in letters and politics come to the light......Mrs. 
Oliphant has bestowed her best work on a worthy 
subject.”” Manchester Guardian.—* It is impossible 
to give the reader any adequate idea of the wealth of 
these volumes in literary anecdote. Half the famous 
names of- the century pass across these. pages.’ 
Glasgow Herald.—“ A fascinating chapter of literary 
history.” Aberdeen Free Press.—‘ From start to 
finish they are written in the most captivating style, 
racy, humorous, piquant, full of sage experience and 
catholic sympathy.” Liverpool Daily Post.—‘‘ Who 
so would revel in quaint anecdotes of all the literary 
celebrities whose names have come down to posterity 
with more or less of lustre, let him betake himself to 
these volumes.”” Western Morning News.—“ In 4 
great measure the history of English literature in 
one of its brightest and most eventful epochs.” 








Yorkshire Post.—“ More romantic and fascinating | 


than the best of her excellent novels.”’ 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOP 


AND HIS SONS. 
THEIR MAGAZINE AND FRIENDS. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Vols. I, and II., with 4 Portraits. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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REVIEWS. 


GOLD AND DROSS. 


Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Selected 
from the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems 
in the English Language, and Arranged, 
with Notes, by Francis T. Palgrave, Tato 
Professor of Poetry in the University of 
On) Second Series. (Macmillan 
& Co. 


6 first series of The Golden Treasury of 
Songs and Lyrics has become an almost 
national possession. With a few surprising 
omissions, and a larger number of surprising 
inclusions, it, nevertheless, brought together 
a selection of English lyrical poetry which 
war household was happy in possessing. 
With the poetry of the past an anthologist 
has, to a certain degree, his work already 
done for him. The public has made judg- 
ment: it is for him to execute it. For this 
task Mr. Palgrave had aptitude; and he 
had, too, the advice of his friend, Lord 
Tennyson. We do not make Tennyson a 
party to the omission of Keats’s “ ar i 
Urn” and the “Kubla Khan” of Oole- 
ridge from the First Edition of the former 
volume, for we know, from the recent 
Memoir, that he did not even support the 
omission of Byron’s “Isles of wading: 
Still, he “kindly supervised” the First 
Series, according to the dedication of the 
Second. This volume, then, though it 
comes from the same honoured editorial 
hand, comes to us with a difference. We 
wish we could renew, in its regard, the 
gratitude given over a long course of years 
to Mr. Palgrave for his first gift. But that 
is impossible. The present selection will 
only baffle and distress everybody who 
believed, as we did, in Mr. Palgrave’s 
preparedness for his task. Its sins of omis- 
sion and of commission alike are mortal 
and past blotting out. 

Mr. Palgrave tells us that even in his 
earlier volume, which reached down to the 
lyrics of 1850, he wished to include “the 
later-risen of our stars.” That plan proved 
impossible. Hence this volume, which is 
set forth as containing a selection of “ the 
finest work of our greater Victorian poets, 








so far as my choice may have been happy.” 
Such is the pro e at first; but it 
becomes modified, a little later in the 
Preface, by allusions to the difficulty of 
judging the work of “later singers whose 
course is not yet run”—a difficulty which, 
in our opinion, the critic lives to face. 
‘“‘Many, indeed, and bright,” says Mr. 
Palgrave, ‘‘are the blossoms springing up 
among us, though nightshade and yewberries 
be not absent. It were, however, presumption 
if we attempted with the microscope of criticism 
to classify these growths, or decide whether 
they belong to the children’s ‘ Adonis Garden’ 
of cut flowers, or the true immortal amaranth.” 


But this is precisely the ‘‘ presumption ” on 
which the very existence of the anthologist de- 
ends. He is there tc make the choice; and 
is occupation is gone if high poetry has 
not its acknowledgment from nbn, be the 
poet living or dead. We could, how- 
ever, understand if we did not approve the 
ae gas apparently indica by Mr. 
ve. Strange to say, however, it is 
not his programme after all. The sentence 
quoted appears to be but a sop thrown out 
in a preface, otherwise also slightly unintel- 
ligible, to the omitted poets. Mr. Palgrave 
has included, as a matter of fact, living men 
—a living Duke—among his immortals. 
The first name on his index is that of the 
acing Duke of Argyll. A little lower 
own we come on Sir Lewis Morris. One 
specimen of Sir Lewis’s muse suffices; but 
we are treated to two specimens in the case 
of a Mr. R. Wilton. e name being un- 
known to us, we turned, “impatient as the 
wind,” to hear a new voice coming to us 
with the commendation of Mr. Palgrave. 

This is what it said: 

“On A PHOTOGRAPH. 

‘* Since through the oper window of the eye 
The unconscious secret of the soul we trace, 
And character is written on the face, 

In this sun picture what do we descry ? 
An artless innocence, and purpose high 
To tread the pleasant paths of truth and 


grace, 
To tend each flower of duty in its place, 
Smile agg the gay and comfort those who 


sigh. 
Dear maiden, let a oe breathe a prayer 
That God may keep thee still in all thy 


ways, 
aa in heart as those [thou] in face art 


air 
And may the gentle current of thy days 
Make music even from the stones of care, 
And wurmur with an undersong of 
praise.” 
Such a verse has no place in an anthology 
of “ best poems in the English language ” 
of any period, least of all of this. In 
so saying we express no mere preference, 
but a critical certitude. In such an anthology 
we must have only poems that we can recur 
to again and again, “‘ heart-remembered 
song.” Nobody will wish to read this luck- 
less sonnet a second time. Mr. Palgrave 
himself has shirked the task, or he had not 
have Pe it with the error we have 
marked. 

Then, there is Mr. Aubrey de Vere, from 
whose voluminous writings Mr. Palgrave has 
rather cleverly succeeded in choosing some 
lines that are no more poetry than are his 
prose ‘‘ Recollections.” Yet Mr. Palgrave, in 








this case at least, might have had a guide to 
replace that which impelled or restrained his 
hand in its earlier efforts. One lyric, for in- 
stance, by Mr. Aubrey de Vere, has elicited 
from Mr. Swinburne some memorable praise : 


“IT know of no lyric to be matched against 

that [one of Sir Henry Taylor’s] for charm and 
sweetness, except that of Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s, 
which is the one lyrical poem in our language 
not written by Shelley, yet possible or even 
likely to be taken for Shelley’s by a perfect 
judge and faithful student of the supreme lyric 
poet of England.” 
There is a ring about that, whether 
you like it or not, better than poor talk 
about the “presumption” of judging 
contemporary poetry, which you then do go 
on to judge, and judge amiss. Of the 
representation of another living poet, 
Mr. Frederick Tennyson, by four poems, we 
should have no need to remark were not 
that insertion stamped by Mr. Palgrave’s 
omissions as a mere exercise of personal love 
for the Tennysons. For think what those 
omissions are! There is room for ‘‘ George 
Douglas Campbell, eighth Duke of Argyll.” 
and none for Mr. Meredith, in this inn, that 
hangs the lyre for its sign. Inside its par- 
lours you shall search in vain for others of 
high name too; for Mr. W. E. Henley, Mr. 
Austin Dobson, Mr. Francis Thompson, Mr. 
T. E. Brown, Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. William 
Watson, Mr. John Davidson, Mr. Frederick 
Myers, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mrs. Meynell 
—but the list is too long to be taken to its 
just limits. 

Again, if we go backward with Mr. 
Palgrave, and take the case of 


‘“‘ Those great dead of the Victorian line, 
Who passed, who passed, but cannot pass 


away, 

For Hngland feels them in her blood like 

wine,” 

we are not any more at our ease in his 
company. There are the familiar melodies 
of Tennyson, of course; but with them, and 
as if they ranked beside them in the antho- 
logist’s mind, are a large proportion of those 
later poems all made up of the Laureate’s 
manner, but lacking his magic. The number 
of the Tennyson poems is twenty-three. 
Coventry Patmore has a representation of 
ten ; Browning, of fourteen; Mrs. Browning, 
of nine; Matthew Arnold, of thirteen; 
Rossetti, of twelve; his sister, of fifteen ; 
William Barnes, of nine; Walter Savage 
Landor and Dobell (iniquitously), of only 
one; R. 8. Hawker and Jean Ingelow (in- 
adequately), of also only one; Lord Hough- 
ton, of six; and Arthur O’Shaughnessy, of 
seventeen! These, with the exception of 
the last name, are names of note. Their 
work could not by any possibility be omitted 
from the volume; and, as to the particular 
judgment used in the selections made from 
it, i we differ, as we usually do from Mr. 
Palgrave, we may agree to differ. The 
anthologist who could parley with Lord 
Houghton while he cuts Sydney Dobell off 
with a shilling, is not our anthologist ; but 
he may, perhaps, be somebody’s. But 
in his dinsion of Mr. O’Shaughnessy, 
we venture to say he is nobody’s but 
his own. To have inserted one piece, 
say, the “Song” on p. 203, where he 
is at his best, had been adventurous 
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enough; it could pass in a book where six 
pieces of Lord Houghton’s kept it company, 
though it could not be borne in a book 
where, too, Landor has only one poem, 
and ‘‘Rose Aylmer” not that. It is not 
merely that there are seventeen pieces, 
vague in sense and void even of sound, by 
this very minor singer—a greater number 
than we get of Rossetti’s or Browning’s— 
but that some of them are interminably 
long. One piece, for instance, ‘‘In Love’s 
Eternity,” has twelve mortal verses, of 
which this is a sample : 
“‘Ah, yes! but your love was a fair magic toy 
That you gave toa child, who scarce deigned 
To glance at it—forsook it for some passing joy, 
Never guessing the charm it contain’d ; 
But you gave it, and left it, and none could 
estroy 
The fair talisman where it remain’d.” 


If this piece had been cited in illustration 
of the most wretched versification and the 
most jostling syllables allied to vapid fancy 
in Victorian verse, we could have been at 
one with Mr. Palgrave. Instead, he gives 
it triumphantly to sign his belief that 
“Arthur O’Shaughnessy’s metrical gi 
seems to me the finest, after Tennyson’s, of 
any of our later poets.” We leave the 
matter with no solution, for none offers 
itself. It cannot be a joke. We must, 
therefore, suppose it to be a whim. 

a to the names of less-knowa poets 
amon ose who have passed away, we 
have from Mr. Palgrave a selection as re- 
markable of its kind as that earlier seen in 
the case of living poets. You would think 
it difficult to match the exclusion of Mr. 
Meredith and the inclusion of the Mr. 
Wilton already noted. But Mr. Palgrave 
is equal to the feat. He gives us verses by 
Mr. Thomas Ashe, Mr. John Clare, Mr. 
Alfred Domett, Mr. Johnson-Cory, Mr. 
Kendall, Prof. Romanes, Mr. Charles 
Whitehead—and none by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. There is no verse by these in- 
cluded men that we care to quote—they have 
not a single line of poetry to their un- 
remembered names. We are led to presume, 
at times, that the verses have been selected, 
not with any view to their poetical quality, 
but because they set forth some moral 
truth or illustrate some amiable domesticity. 
But great poetry has done it greatly; and 
there was great poetry to be got from Vic- 
torians who are nothere. There was poetry, 
too, which, if it was not great, was expert, 
delicately poised, clearly cut, and alive; but 
itis missing from these pages ; and the reader 
of Mr. T. Ashe’s “‘ Old Jane,” for instance, is 
left to wonder why, if that sort of sentiment 
is wanted, it is not given in the words of a 
real master-in-little, such as Mr. Locker- 
Lampson, another absentee, for example. 

Let us not end, however, on the irritation 
that the book provokes by the double and 
dismal failure of its contents to fulfil the 
promice of its title-page. To get out of our 
ears the eighth-rate verses we here 
encounter, we recall some of those omitted 
poems to which allusion has been made, 
and pass them on to the reader. Here, for 
instance, is that lyric by Sir Henry Taylor 
(and he, too, has no place in the new 
Golden Treasury) which Mr. Swinburne 
mentions in company with Mr. De Vere’s— 





we give the two — together. The first 
is the song that Elena sings at the opening 
of the Fifth Act of “ Philip van Artevelde” : 


‘** Quoth tongue of neither maid nor wife 
To heart of neither wife nor maid, 
‘ Lead we not here a jolly life 
Betwixt the shine and shade ?’ 


** Quoth heart of neither maid nor wife 
To tongue of neither wife nor maid, 
‘ Thou wagg’st, but I am worn with strife, 
And feel ike flowers that fade.’ ” 


And this is the lyric of Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere: 


** When I was young, I said to sorrow, 
‘ Come, and I will play with thee.’ 
He is near me now all day, 
And at night returns to say, 
‘I will come again to-morrow, 
I will come and stay with thee.’ 


“Through the woods we walk together, 
His soft footsteps rustle nigh me. 
To shield an unregarded head 
He hath built a winter shed ; 
And all night in rainy weather 
I hear his gentle breathings by me.” 


gift | To the lines of these two poets, shining 


in the praise of their brother poet, we add, 
of our own motion, two among the briefest 
poems which no Victorian anthology should 
endure to be without—golden poems against 
the dross of this misnamed ‘ Golden 

.’ The first is 
Surgeon,” by Robert Louis Stevenson : 


‘* If I have faltered more or less 
In my great task of happiness ; 
If I have moved amongst my race, 
And shown no glorious morning face ; 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain : 
Lord, Thy most pointed pleasuré take, 
And stab my spirit b: awake ; 
Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 
Choose Thou, before that spirit die, 
A piercing pain, a killing sin, 
And to my dead heart run them in!” 


With the bare quotation of a second 
m we bring to a head our seg inst 
r. Palgrave’s omissions. This might be 
“The Cradle” of Mr. Austin Dobson, or 
“The Bristol Figure” of Mr. Oosmo 
Monkhouse, or another, and yet another— 
they crowd into memory gay and fast—but 
it shall be these lovely lines of Mr. W. E. 
Henley : 


‘*« When you are old and I am passed away — 
Passed, and your face, your golden face, is 


I eke chao: the end, this dream of mine, 

Comforting you, a friendly star will shine 

Down the dim slope where still you stumble 
and stray. 


‘** So may it be: and so dead Yesterday, 
No sad-eyed ghost, but generous and gay, 
May serve you memories like almighty wine, 
When you are old. 


‘* Dear Heart, it shall be so, under the sway 

Of death the past’s enormous disarray 

Lies hushed and dark. Yet though there 
come no sign, 

Live on well pleased : immortal and divine, 

Love shall still tend you, as God’s angels 
may, 

When you are old.” - 


“The Celestial. 





A GREAT SAINT. 


St. Francis of Assisi: his Times, Life, and 
Work. By W. J. Knox Little, M.A. 
(Isbister & Oo.) 


Canon Knox Lirrtz has written an excel- 
lent book ; and yet an Anglican divine can 
never be a Woo satistying biographer 
of a Roman Catholic saint. The ideal io. 
grapher, from one point of view, is the 
humanist sceptic, such as Renan, who makes 
a clean sweep of the ‘“ miraculous” or 
‘‘ supernatural” as the inevitable delusion 
of certain minds and times, but who takes 
an enthusiastic delight in the beauty, the 
humanity, the greatness of the natural man 
and his story. A notable instance of such 
treatment is Mrs. inghame Graham’s 
Life of Saint Teresa. From another point of 
view, the ideal biographer is the wise and 
learned Roman Catholic, whose faith is 
identical with his hero’s, but who writes 
with an historical sense and a sense of 
humour, as well as with an eye to edifica- 
tion. These, it may be urged, are extremes ; 
surely the via media, the aurea mediooritas, of 
a prudent Anglicanism were preferable? 
Not so; for it implies an incessant bringing 
of questions to the test of an irrelevant 
standard, or at least of a standard frequently 
inadequate for the p For example : 
Canon Knox Little writes with a firm faith 
in spiritual influences and manifestations, 
powers and attributes, Be cars: in the 
material world. His theology and philo- 
sophy allow him—if, indeed, they do 
not compel him—to believe in the od 
sibility of miracle and vision throughout 
the entire time and space of Christianity. 
He is critical, and can recognise here a 
pious legend, there an afterthought or late 
tradition, basing his judgment upon just 
such grounds as a Roman Catholic would 
use. But when it comes to a question of 
distinctive Roman dogma the case is altered : 
Anglicanism being for an Anglican writer 
a priori true, he is bound to reject miracles 
or visions which affirm Romanism. Yet 
the evidence may bear every mark of 
authenticity. Thus, St. Francis, having 
asked in a vision a great favour of Christ, 
received that favour, but was bidden by 
Christ to to ‘‘My Vicar,” the supreme 
earthly culled, for its earthly ratification. 
It is impossible for Canon Knox Little to 
believe that Christ should call the Pope His 
Vicar: he can only say, “‘ There can be little 
doubt of the bona fides of St. Francis in his 
belief in this,” and there leave the matter. 
But that is precisely what a Renan would 
say of any vision of St. Francis: it is what 
a sympathetic Nonconformist would say of 
any vision which testified to sacramental 
and sacerdotal doctrine. To accept no 
miraculous occurrence which is incompatible 
with the writer’s own tenets, while accepting 
those which are reconcilable, is to imtro- 
duce an element of private judgment, which 
induces historical and theological chaos. 
“To write the history of a —— a man 
must have believed it once, but believe it no 
longer”: that famed saying of Renan has 
its portion of distorted truth. We would 
rather say he must either believe entirely 
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or entirely disbelieve. But partial belief 
is full of peril to the historian of a church 
or the biographer of a saint. Canon Knox 
Little shows an admirable and most gracious 
delicacy of tone and touch, yet throughout 
his pages we are forced to remember, if we 
have awhile forgotten it, that he is not at 
one with St. Francis as Newman or Ozanam 
was atone. There is a rich sympathy, but 
not a full sympathy. He cannot sympathise 
with the Francis who held that from the 
pre-eminence of the Pope “ flows the whole 
strength of the mystical body, and all power 
proceeds,”’ and who bids his brethren “ be 
ever faithful and submissive to the prelates 
and priests of the Holy Roman Church.” 

The three features of St Francis upon 
which the writer most insists are his 
common sense, his statesmanship, and what, 
for want of a better phrase, we may call 
the beauty of his holiness—his joyousness, 
courtesy, delicacy, graciousness, those notes 
of the Franciscan spirit. Upon this last 
feature one could not dwell too long, 
especially in this our un-Franciscan day, 
when even “The Lady Poverty” is vulgar- 
ised and ‘‘ pauperised.” 

‘« Oh, is this she 

Whom Francis met, whose step was free, 

Who with Obedience carolled hymns, 

In Umbria walked with Chastity ?” 


He was enamoured of life in its pleasant 
looks and ways, as a thing to be treated 
with decencies of respect: Nature has her 
rights and claims upon our “courtesy,” our 
reverence, and regard. The birds, the 
flowers, the rain and dew, light and air, are 
parts of the Divine Beauty made sensible to 
us; great wonders, delights, and standing 
miracles of the Divine Love; between them 
and us should be exchanges of recognition. 
About to be tortured by the ghastly surgery 
of the Middle Age, he appeals to the red- 
hot iron: ‘Brother fire, you are the most 
fair of creatures; be good to me; you know 
how I have loved you; be courteous, then, 
to-day!” For he would not see ugliness 
in anything but sin, and the beauty of the 
world was honourable in his eyes, a thing 
both adoring and adored. A gaiety and 
merry ardour of soul were to him the 
Christian disposition: innocence and grati- 
tude making melody unto the Lord. His 
heart ‘“‘ dances with the daffodils” and carols 
with the lark ; his bruised and bleeding body 
thrills with joy for the brightness of the sun, 
the freshness of the waters, and he becomes 
God’s minstrel straightway. To this sincere 


and saintly Rousseau, this catholic and apos- | P 


tolic Wordsworth, a “return to nature” 
formed the very riches of his poverty: he 
was more radiantly one with Nature than 
Thoreau or Whitman. More simply and 
sweetly even than Blake, he saw “ heaven 
in a wild flower.” Well might Dante, 
celebrating “those lovers”— Francis and 
Poverty—sing of 
** La lor concordia, e i lor lieti sembianti, 
L’amore a maraviglia, e’l dolce sguardo ”’ ; 


for Francis and his first fellows seem to us, 
upon their Umbrian hills, in all their ascetic 
self-discipline and self-denial, more goodly 
and blithe than the fair Greek horsemen of 
the Parthenon; more exhilarating and 
exultant in their infinite content, more per- 





fect in their rapture. Yet each said daily, 
what Saint Teresa was to sing later, ‘ que 
muero ue no muero”’: each felt, what 
Izaak ton felt at the nightingale’s 
song, ‘‘ Lord, what music hast Thou pro- 
vided for the saints in heaven, when Thou 
affordest bad men such music on earth!” 
and longed to fit himself for the perfection 
of which earth’s excellence was the shadow. 
They solved the apparent antagonism be- 
tween ascetic penance and natural joy: 
the Jesuits of the Middle Age, they 
made religion winning, while they kept it 
stern. They liberated the “‘little people,” 
the pooronesof the world, from self-contempt, 
from the dismal squalor and tedium of sins, 
from sick despair and lassitude, “ putting a 
new song” in their mouths, and setting 
before their eyes the new vision of the 
beauty of holiness. Wilful sadness, which 
“is named in surpliced schools, Zristites,” 
or the kindred sin of Acedia, which Saint 
Bernard calls animi quidam languor and tervor, 
was banished by the simple Franciscan 
fervours and noble innocences: Francis was 
a “saviour of society,” leavening it with 
love. ‘‘ Upon his lips, as with a child’s cry,” 
says Leo XIII., ‘sweetly murmured the 
young speech of his own land ”’ : everything 
about him seems marvellously and deliciously 
fresh, new, young, radiant, like the first 
flashing waters of a mountain spring: ‘“‘ the 
dew of his birth is of the womb of the 
morning.” Arthur Hallam was well war- 
ranted in asserting that 

“« . . . by the institution of the Mendicant 
Orders, a fresh impulse was given to the human 
heart, ever parched and dying of thirst when 
religion is made a mockery. St. Francis has a 
claim upon our literary gratitude, rather more 
substantial, though less precise in form, than 
his reputed invention of the versi sciolti. It 
seems clear that the spirit awakened in Italy, 
through his means and those of St. Dominic, 
prepared the Italian mind for that vigorous 
assertion of Christianity as the head and front 
of modern civili-ation, the perpetually presiding 
genius of our poetry, our art, and our philo- 
sophy.” 

Upon the Saint’s common sense and 
statesmanship, his mane abilities and 
originating or controlling aptitudes, Canon 
Knox Little has wise words to say. Few 
forms of condescension to a saint are so 
irritating as the patronage which _ him 
on the back for his “‘ quaintness,”’ his “ pic- 
turesqueness,”’ his sesthetic value quntil : 
a saint, inthis kind of appreciation, is a 
harmless lunatic who exists to set going 
retty legends, a pious fool of charming 
imbecility. So we have St. Teresa con- 
stantly described as hectic and hysterical, 
a crazy ecstatic, swooning from vision into 
vision, hopelessly overstrained and un- 
balanced ; whereas she was an Elizabeth, a 
Maria Theresa, a Catharine of Russia, 
in her practical energies and dominating 
supremacy of will, with a sense of humour 
that verges, to the modern mind, upon 
irreverence. And so with St. Francis. is 
consuming faith, filled with ‘‘ the folly of the 
Cross,” flung him upon ventures which 
would seem midsummer madness to the 
average vestryman or churchwarden; but, 
he succeeded. The story of his foundation 
is a record of his instinctive capacity for 
direction, management, decision. There is 


no trace in him of the fanatic, ever in 
excesses and extremes. His very asceticism, 
so horrifying to Matthew Arnold, was 
always under the control of his discretion ; 
his mortifications never passed into an 
Hindu luxury of self-torture, nor would 
he ror gale Song others. Like —_ of wa 

nial, smiling, caressing saints, gentle- 
2a and mirth toward others, he was severe 
and pitiless to himself, to his own body, 
‘‘ Brother Ass”; but he was nothing of a 
groaning, insensate devotee, with Manichean 
instincts. Gaudeamus was his word, when 
his discipline was bloodiest. In all his 
dealings with others, from popes to 
peasants, he displayed tact and address of 
the kind which would have made him a 
worthy successor to his father’s business ; 
and such tact, like every other natural gift 
of his first youth, he consecrated to his 
work for souls and sinners. He was, 
indeed, ‘‘seraphic”; but that is not quite 
the same thing as fanatic, nor was the 
yearning of his face a straining after the 
moon. 

Written independently of M. Sabatier’s 
Life, Canon Knox Little’s stands well by 
its side; less minute, but scarce less trust 
worthy, and written with an equal grace 
and restrained fervour of style. Divers 
points of controversy occur to us, but none 
of prime importance; for upon such debated 
matters as the Stigmata and the Porti- 
uncula Indulgence we are in complete 
agreement with the Canon, who finds the 
weight of evidence in favour of the accepted 
traditions. It is interesting to note that 
M. Sabatier, who in his Life entirely dis- 
credited the evidence for the latter, has since, 
upon the production of fresh evidence, given 
in his complete adhesion. One point, not 
Christian but classical, may be worth a word. 
Canon Knox Little writes, that Propertius 
was born at Bevagna, the ancient Mevania. 
Nine towns have been assigned to him for 
his birthplace ; but after studying the twenty 
pages upon the patrie de Properce in the 
Etudes sur Properce of M. Plessis, we feel 
that that scholar is right when he says: 
‘De ces discussions je conclus pour ma 
part, avec presque tous nos contemporains, 

ue Properce est né a Assise, ou tout auprés 
dAssise,” It is pleasant to associate Assisi 
with Propertius and St. Francis, as we 
associate Aquino with Juvenal and St. 
Thomas. The universal fame of Assisi 
began “‘ferre agoo in seynt Fraunceys 
tyme,” as Piers Plowman says of charity 
among friars: but the charity of St. Francis 
would not grudge the wild, sad Pagan poet 
a place among the great Assisienses. 


ELIZABETHAN MANNERS AND 
PASTIMES. 


The Diary of Master William Silence: a 
Study of Shakespeare and of Elizabethan 
Sport. By the Right Hon. D. H. Madden. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Great men of law have ere this day un- 

bent the bow in Shakespearean criticism. 

Lord Campbell wrote a learned treatise on 





“ Shakespeare’s, Legal Acquirements,” and 
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now comes Mr. D, H. Madden, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Dublin University and ex-Attorney- 
General of Ireland, with a goodly volume 
for the illustration of yet another side of 
that marvellous personality which has tasked 
the wits of three centuries in its imperfect 
appreciation. Truth to say, the discovery 
that Mr. Madden has cast his study of 
Elizabethan sport into a narrative form, 
and has professed to draw that narrative 
from the diary of a Shakespearean character, 
may well at the first sight inspire some 
alarm. This way has lain the ruin of many 
a promising reputation—Landor’s, notably. 
But then Mr. Madden has done the thing 
so well, with such absolute discretion, with 
such a determination not to offend or to 
affront the impossible competition, and at 
the same time with such an admirable 
humour and such a double portion of the 
master’s spirit, that fears are soon dis- 
missed, and the surrender to the writer’s 
fantasy is complete. The thread of story, 
ram 4 is of the slightest, a little love 
intrigue, after the manner of the Fenton 
and Anne Page motive in the ‘“ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” just serving Mr. Mad- 
den as an excuse for the introduction of his 
delightful and vivid pictures of Elizabethan 
manners and Elizabethan pastimes. 

In sober seriousness he sets himself 
to describe a number of typical incidents 
of Elizabethan sport, with horse, hawk, and 
hound, in each case carefully explaining the 
technicalities and terminology used, and sup- 
plying a wealth of illustration both from 
Shakespeare’s plays and from contemporary 
writers, such as William Turberville and 
Gervase Markham. This task he performs 
with admirable precision, but without pedan- 
try. His weight of learning sits upon him 
lightly, like a flower. The information he 
gives you is exact and exhaustive, but it is 
given in literary form, and not after the 
fashion of a dictionary or encyclopedia. 

The number of critical and biographical 
points which Mr. Madden raises in con- 
nexion with Shakespeare and sport is very 
large. We can here only deal with a 
few of them. Of Shakespeare’s intimate 
acquaintance with sport—with some sports, 
at any rate, since for horse-racing and for 
angling he does not seem to have cared— 
there can be no doubt. The language of 
sport is always on his lips, in season and eut 
of season. It furnishes his similes, colours 
his metaphors, and gives point to his puns. 

** His mind was at all times so possessed with 
images and recollections of English rural life, 
that he refrained not from attributing a like 
possession to men of all sorts and conditions, 
regardless of time, place, or circumstance. 
Prospero sets on his spirits in hunter’s lan- 
guage, by names well known in Gloucestershire 
kennels. Ulysses compares Achilles sulking 
in his tent toa hart keeping thicket. The fallen 
Cesar suggests to Antony a noble hart, whose 
forest was the world, bayed and slain by blood- 
stained hunters, Titus Andronicus proclaims a 
solemn hunting after the fashion of Gloucester- 
shire. Egyptians, Athenians, and Romans are 
intimately acquainted with the coursing matches 
of Cotswold. Roderigo of Venice and Pan- 
darus of Troy speak the language of English 
sportsmen. Theseus hunts the country round 
Athens with hounds as thoroughly English as 
was the horse of Adonis. The flowers of 
Warwickshire blossom in every clime, and we 





encounter in the most unlikely the 
familiar characters of rural life—under a pent- 
house at Messina, in the cottage of a Bohemian 
shepherd, and in the hall of an Italian noble.” 
Every Elizabethan playwright spoke to 
some extent the language of _— but 
Mr. Madden thinks that we can discern in 
the nature of Shakes ’s sporting allu- 
sions a particular and intimate knowledge 
of kennel, mews, and stable quite beyond 
his fellows. Ben Jonson gets it all up from 
book; Shakespeare writes with the easy 
assurance of Pappa knowledge earned in 
boyhood beside wood or stream. Upon this 
fact Mr. Madden proceeds to base a criterion 
or test by which the genuine work of 
Shakespeare may be distinguished from 
that of other men in whom this particular 
cunning of woodcraft is not to be found. 
Among these, as fortune will have it, are 
the four men whose writing most needs 
disentangling from his: Marlowe, Greene, 
Kyd—though Ben Jonson did call him 
“ Sporting Kyd”—and Fletcher. The test, 
we think, is a genuine and a useful one, and 
Mr. Madden applies it with ingenuity. In 
a highly interesting appendix he points out 
the manner in which, when re-writing old 
work, such as Zhe Taming of a Shrew or 
The Contention of York and Lancaster, Shake- 
speare is constantly modifying the sporting 
imagery, correcting it, amplifying it, making 
it life-like. Here is an admirable example : 


“In the First Part of the Contention the 
Queen has a hawk on her fist : 
‘ Queene.—My lord, how did your grace like 
this last flight ? 
But as I cast her off the wind did rise, 
And ’twas ten to one, Old Ione had not gone 
out. 
‘ King.—How wonderful the Lordes workes 
are on earth, 
Even in those silly creatures of His hands ! 
Vncle Gloster, how hie youre hawk did sore, 
And on a sodaine soust the Partridge downe ! 
‘ Suffolk.—_No maruele, if it please your 
Maiestie, 
My — Protector’s Hawke done towre so 
well ; 
He knowes his maister loues to be aloft.’ 


‘‘This was not to Shakespeare’s mind. Par- 
tridge-hawking might be good sport, but high- 
flying emulation is best illustrated by the 
‘mountey,’ when a cast of haggard falcons 
are flown at the heron or mallard, and not by 
the downward swoop of the falcon on the 
partridge. And so he re-wrote the passage 
thus : ‘ 


‘ Queen.—Believe me, lords, for flying at 
the brook, 
I saw not better sport these seven years’ day : 
Yet, by your leave, the wind was very high ; 
And, ten to one, old Joan had not gone out. 
*‘ King.—But what a p int, my lord, your 
falcon made, 
And what a pitch she flew above the rest ! 
To see how God in all His creatures works ! 
Yea, man and birds are fain of climbing high. 
‘Suffolk.—No marvel, an it like your 
majesty, 
My lord protector’s hawks do tuwer so well ; 
They know their master loves to be aloft, 
Ana bears his th ughts above his falcon’s 
pitch.’ ”’ 
This is good criticism, acute and fruitful, 
and there is much of this kind in the book. 
But, after all, the best thing there is not the 
criticism. It is the breezy out-door temper 
of the thing, the contribution to the under- 





standing of the out-door side of the most 
out-door poet the world has ever seen. This, 
more than the subtle criticism, more than 
the fulness of learning, more than the fine 
literary style, is what leads us to give Mr. 
Madden’s book such a special welcome and 
to it on the shelf among the choicer 
interpreters of the great dramatist. 


INDIA, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 


The North-Western Provinces of India: Their 
History, Ethnology, and Administration. By 
W. Crooke. (Methuen & Co.) 


Srvce his recent retirement from the Bengal 
Civil Service, Mr. Crooke has displayed an 
almost phenomenal literary activity in con- 
nexion with those parts of the Indian 
Empire with which he has been so long and 
so honourably associated. His monumental 
work, in four large volumes, on The Tribes 
and Castes of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh (Calcutta, 1896) was followed 
early in the present year by Zhe Popular 
Religion and Folklore of Northern India, a 
first and much smaller edition of which had 
appeared in Allahabad in 1894. And now 
we have to notice a most comprehensive and 
satisfactory treatise on one of the largest 
and most densely peopled political divisions 
of British India. It covers even more 
extensive ground than might be gathered 
from the title, as in the North-Western 
Provinces is now included the former 
kingdom of Oudh—at least, for all adminis- 
trative purposes. Hence, the total area of 
the region under consideration exceeds 
107,000 square miles, with a population 
rapidly approaching fifty millions. More- 
over, many historical and social questions 
are discussed which have a direct bearing 
on other parts of the Peninsula. Such are, 
for instance, the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions, the institution of caste, land 
tenure, fiscal matters, Aryan, Jat, and 
Rajpit migrations, none of which sub- 
jects could be treated with exclusive 
reference to any particular division of the 
country. The consequence is that Mr. 
Crooke has given us a book, which may 
without exaggeration be described as a 
thoroughly trustworthy essay on all the 
more important political and social ques- 
tions directly or indirectly affecting the past 
and present administration of the whole of 
India. But it must be added that the work 
suffers somewhat from this all-embracing 
character. Notably the geographical and 
historical parts, which occupy the first two 
chapters, are, perhaps necessarily, dealt with 
in a summary way, and, in fact, have been 
introduced only for the purpose of ex- 
plaining ‘‘the environment of the people.” 

But viewed as a whole, we have as cal 
but praise for a work, the study of which 
leaves the impression that the Government 
of India would be immensely facilitated 
were some of the more intelligent members 
of the Civil Service to follow Mr. Crooke’s 
example by embodying their experiences in 
similar volumes after retiring from their 
official career. Another excellent result of 
such a practice would be the gradual re- 
moval of the widespread ignorance, which 
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continues to eee in England, i 

the social and economic conditions, as w 

as the political relations, of the Indian 
Empire. How few, for instance, are aware 
that the re-marriage of widows is the rule 
and not the exception, even where the 
Hindus are predominant, and consequently 
that the status of widows is not such a 
crying grievance as is commonly supposed. 


‘“‘ The prevailing belief that nearly all Hindu 
widows remain celibate for the rest of their 
days is utterly opposed to the facts. Recent 
inquiries show that out of a population of 
40,000,000 of Hindus, 9,000,000, or 24 per cent., 
prohibit widow marriage, while 30,000,000, or 
76 per cent., both permit and even encourage 
the practice. It need hardly be said that 
widow marriage is freely permitted by Muham- 
madans. As a matter of fact, among all but 
the very highest castes, every young widow 


finds another mate, and the levirate or custom | P 


by which the youn brother-in-law takes 
over the widow of his elder brother widely 
prevails. This rule of widow i is a 
most important factor in the development of 
the country. It would seem, for instance, that in 
very unhealthy tracts, such as Eastern Bengal, 
the offspring of virgin brides is barely sufficient 
to make up for the wastage by disease and 
maintain the population. In such parts of the 
country only those areas in which widow 
marriage prevails show a rapidly increasing 
population ” (p. 228). 


Take, again, the caste system, which is 
assumed to be based on racial or religious 
grounds, and to be as rigid as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians. But Mr. Crooke 
is able to show that, on the contrary, the 
basis of caste “‘ was not ethnical, but occu- 
pational,” that it has little to do with 
religion, but is mainly determined by the 
avocations of the people, while the castes 
themselves are in a constant state of flux 
and segmentation. 


“Caste, in short, is in the main based on 
function, as was the case among the Egyptians 
and the Perso-Aryans. At the outset there 
were in all probability two main divisions of 
the people—the Vaisyas or “‘ settlers,” and the 
Sadras, or helot serfs. It was not till a much later 
period that the privilege of connubium between 
these two classes was lost. Out of them two 
great functional groups—the Brahman, or 
Levite, and the Rajput, or landholder—were 
evolved. . . . But though the basis of caste is 
probably, in the main, occupational, any 
grouping of the existing castes, according to 
occupation, is out of the question. Only quite 
a minority of Brahmans devote themselves 
exclusively to the study of the law and the 
scriptures, or to other religious duties. Many 
are agriculturists, domestics, or clerks, serve in 
the army or in the police, or engage in trade. 
The vast majority of the Rajputs are not land- 
owners. There is no identity of occupation 
characteristic of the Vaisya or Sidra groups” 
(pp. 202-4). 


On the question of race Mr. Orooke 
agrees with many recent ethnologists, who 
hold that the Aryan element never was 
numerous in the Peninsula, and that the 
general spread of the Aryan (Sanskrit) lan- 
guage, religion and culture, was the result 
partly of conquest and partly of the 
superior intelligence, enterprise, and reli- 
gious zeal of the Aryan intruders from 
the north-west. Anthropometric measure- 
ments, of which copious tables are given in his 
Tribes and Castes, show that there has been 








a general fusion of all the racial elements— 
Aryan, Lohitic or Mongoloid, and “ Negritic 
or Dravidian.” Here the ethnologist will 
notice the omission of a Kolarian element, 
although a Kolarian stock lan funda- 
mentally distinct from all others is still 
—_ by the Santals and many other 
aboriginal groups on the Vindhya uplands 
between the Ganges basin and the Deccan. 
Perhaps even more surprising is the exten- 
sion of the term “ Dravidian,” and its 
identification with the negro race, which is 
— to have reached the Peninsula 
either from the Iranian plateau, or more 
probably from Africa, at a time when the 
two regions were still connected by con- 
tinuous land across the Indian Ocean. But 
the ethnical problems raised by these views 
ye not be profitably discussed in this 


Of more immediate interest, taken in con- 
nexion with the recent troubles in Poona, 
are the author’s sensible remarks on the 
dangers likely to arise from an unbridled 
native Press. It is argued by our fanatical 
Little Englanders that the papers printed in 
the vernaculars have only a local influence, 
and hence cannot be regarded as a serious 


threat to the established order. But we are 
here reminded by Mr. Crooke that these 
papers are conducted by 


“‘a class of discontented, semi-educated men, 
who are a standing reproach and almost a 
menace to the administration. . . . It is easy to 
say that the circulation of these papers is small, 
and their influence slight among the illiterate 
masses ; but it cannot tend to the well-being of 
the country that the acts of its rulers should 
be habitually misrepresented, and its officers 
constantly vilified with practical impunity” 
(p. 155). 

Then follows a long quotation from a late 
official report, concluding with the remark 
that 


‘‘ it is difficult to believe that the uninterrupted 
and increasing circulation of newspapers, 
habitually imputing to the Government of 
India the basest designs, and to its officers the 
most unscrupulous conduct, can fail in course 
of time among a very ignorant people, such as 
are the masses here, to create a strong feeling 
of hostility to a Government which is con- 
fidently, and as far as they can see, without 
contradiction, stated to be animated by such 
motives, and served by such subordinates.” 


The book is provided with an index, a 
rather too crowded map of the North-Western 


Provinces, and several illustrations of native 


types from photographs supplied by officials 
of the Rurki College. 


BIRDS, FLOWERS AND TREES. 
Curiosities of Bird Life. By Charles Dixon. 
(George Redway.) 
Glimpses into Plant Life. By Mrs. Bright- 
wen. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
Familiar Wild Flowers. By F. Edward 
Hulme. Series 2, 3, 4 and 5. (Cassell.) 
Epping Forest. By E. N. Buxton, Verderer. 
Fourth Edition, revised. (Edward Stan- 
ford.) 
Mr. Drxon’s sub-title is as follows, “ An 
Account of the Sexual Adornment, Wonder- 











ful Displays, Strange Sounds, Sweet Songs, 
Curious Nests, Protective and Recognitory 
Colours, and Extraordinary Habits of Birds.” 
It reads like a medisevai title-page, and had 
it been a full account the volume might 
have been swollen into a library. The 
author is an old hand—a pre-Jefferiesian 
open-airist, who has long ceased to do any- 

ing better or worse than we expect. 
ew ae study has filled him with 
ornithological lore, which he sets forth in 
a tranquil estrian style that seldom 
becomes bad or swells into turgid prose 
poetry. Much of the present volume is 
after the manner of the once popular and 
familiar Rev. J. G. Wood, the author of 
Homes without Hands, and many other works 
that had a great vogue in their day, and do 
not go unread even now. Mr. Dixon, 
however, is less of a compiler, and has had 
opportunities of observing the birds of many 
lands. Thus his book is not likely to 
disappoint those who have a long acquaint- 
ance with his work. At all events, it pro- 
vides a solid bulk of innocent and useful 
reading, with just enough of scientific 
— to take away the reproach of 
babblement. It is very near being litera- 
ture and very near being science—so near 
that one is reluctant to say decidedly how it 
falls short. On the question of migration 
Mr. Dixon writes with authority—and his 
other themes are invariably treated with 
knowledge and intelligence. 

In her Wild Nature won by Kindness, Mrs. 
Brightwen proved herself an admirably 
sincere and pleasant writer on the simpler 
aspects of out-door life. By this time her 
tame doves, the half-tame squirrels in her 
park, the small pensioners fed in her garden, 
must be familiar to many a household. Her 
latest book is one of the clearest and easiest 
introductions to the science of botany that 
we have ever met. It deals with what is 
usually deemed the driest and most forbid- 
ding part of the subject at which the 
enthusiastic beginner grinds impatiently, 
longing to get over it and roam with a 
tin box in search of specimens. But here 
there is no grind. With the charm of un- 
affected simplicity Mrs. Brightwen unfolds 
the mysteries of roots, tree-stems, leaves, 
pollination, fertilisation, fruit, germination, 
and so on, contriving all the time to be 
lucid and attractive. To each chapter is 
affixed a list of specimens to be procured, 
and to a country girl with an intelligent 
curiosity and fields and woodlands to roam 
in the book should be very welcome. Those 
who master it will be in a very advan- 
tageous position for beginning more serious 
study. Nor does Mrs. Brightwen forget 
that she is writing for girls whose nature 
is to use their fingers in the fashioning 
of what is beautiful and ornamental. Her 
work abounds in hints for such occupations ; 
witness the ape in feathers explained 
in a previous volume, and in this the in- 
structions to skeletonise leaves and mount 
them on wire. The book deserves the 
highest praise. 

oungsters have long been in need of a 
really good and moderately cheap hand- 
book to wild flowers. Large works, such as 
that of Sowerby, costing, as it does, some- 
thing like twenty pounls, are too cum- 
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brous and expensive. The less pretentious 
volumes—of which Miss Jane Pratt’s is an 
excellent example—are not sufficiently ex- 
haustive for the collector, and the smallest 
urchin nowadays is on collection bent. 
Mr. Hulme, we fancy, has scarcely hit upon 
the right lines. He a a8 to think, not 
unnaturally, that the letterpress is the 
main thing, and has turned out his two 
pages and ahalf to each plant with religious 
uniformity. But it would require a very 
attractive writer indeed to succeed bril- 
liantly in keeping up the interest, and he is 
more of a botanist than a writer. Indeed, 
he is reduced to sad straits occasionally to 
fill up space when, like Rosalind’s lovers, 
he is “ gravelled for lack of matter.” Thus 
you turn up the Sallow and are informed 
that the real name of Melancthon was 
Schwarzerd, which signifies black earth ; 
that Erasmus was originally yclept Gerard, 
but called himself Desiderius Erasmus ; that 
Didoens became Didonzeus and Lobel Lo- 
belius ; and much else of the same kind, 
good to know indubitably, but as much con- 
nected with broom or mushrooms or Crom- 
well’s bones as with sallow. His flights of 
word-painting are more excusable. But the 
picture is the main thing, and the publishers 
may fairly be congratulated on their success 
in this particular. A large number of the 
coloured figures could be named at sight; it is 
not so in every case, but that is a misfortune 
common to all but the very best natural 
history books—books of birds and beasts, 
as well as flowers. Had the pictures been 
accompanied by only as clear and business- 
like a description of each as was likely to 
afford a cue to identification, the series 
would have gained in value. We shall 
quote a characteristic sentence from the 
article on furze, to show how much our 
author needs pruning and condensing : 


‘* It is a common saying among country folk 
that when the furze is out of flower kissing is 
out of season, whence we are of course given 
to understand that as at almost all times some 
few blossoms at least may be met with, such a 
token of affection can rarely be ill-timed.”’ 


This might have been written by the 
esteemed Mr. Barlow himself! 

There is not a more admirable book of 
its kind than Mr. Buxton’s Epping Forest, 
and the fourth edition contains several im- 
portant contributions not to be found in its 
— Mr. Buxton, in a chapter on 
orest management, answers the uproar 
raised two or three years ago by showing 
that the felling in Monk’s Wood and else- 
where was practically confined to the removal 
of certain old pollards that were an eyesore 
to the landscape-lover and a hindrance to 
the growth of natural wood. He is as much 
averse as any of his newspaper critics to 
trimming and clearing the forest into the 
— neatness of a town park. Mr. 

ole, the curator of the new museum at 
Chingford, contributes a well-written and 
delightful paper on entomology, which re- 
places the list of moths and butterflies in 
the third edition. To his grief the surround- 
ing gamekeepers are so severe on the birds of 
prey that the insect eaters, freed from their 
natural check, have increased so much as to 
menace the very existence of some species 
of insects. Dr. Cooke, the well-known 





specialist on fungi, gives a list of the more 
important species; he also adds a welcome 
chapter on pond life. Other additions 
are by Mr. Males on geology, and Dr. 
Woodward, on prehistoric man and the 
animals he hunted. It will thus be seen 
that a large portion of the book is new. 
And yet we could wish that more of it 
were recast. It still contains too much 
topography ; one is sceptical as to the fact of 
any human being making the attempt to 
follow out the full score of elaborate 
itineraries, whose description occupies a 
third of the volume. Tn the matter of 
history it would have been interesting to 
note some of the literary associations of the 
Forest. To name but a few, here Keats 
listened to the nightingale—he was often at 
Epping ; Dickens tramped the glades when 
he stayed at Chigwell; Tennyson found in- 
spiration under its beeches; Jefferies came 
to study wild life. And then there was Dick 
Turpin and the Waltham Blacks and the 
friends of Lavengro—are visitors not as 
much interested in these as, say, the camps 
at Loughton and the Wake Arms? 


THE ASCENDENCY OF THE NOVEL. 


Essays on the Novel as Illustrated by Scott and 
Miss Austen. By Adolphus Alfred Jack. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Jack’s study of Thackeray created an 
impression in his favour. It was felt 
that a discriminating and well-equipped 
critic had come among us. This promise 
his new book generously fulfils. The 
winds of criticism have, no doubt, 
swept through and through Seott; the 
chambers of his great literary house have 
been swept and garnished ; for nearly three 
generations Miss Austen has been the 
wonder and admiration of the “literary 
classes,” Scott himself among them; and it 
might be urged that little that is new 
remains to be said of the genius of either. 
There are, however, in literature standards 
of excellence too often lost sight of in 
these scrambling days of ‘“ booms” and big 
circulations, and to these Mr. Jack’s book 
indirectly calls attention by appraising the 
novel from the heights reached “ two great 
writers selected from the remotest poles of 
the literature of the imagination. In making 
his selection, therefore, he was obeying a 
wise instinct, although his book, judged 
from the standpoint of the careless reader 
who confuses literary criticism with bio- 
— detail, may seem disappointing. In 
imiting his survey to Scott and Miss Austen, 
with whose works all educated people are 
familiar, Mr. Jack has thoughtfully afforded 
us leisure and opportunity for checking his 
statements. 

‘“* Nowadays,” he observes, ‘everyone is 
a novelist. This is a heightened way of 
stating what criticism has of late years 
iterated, that all our present creative literary 
talent goes to the making of novels.” Fic- 
tion, in fact, if it have not dethroned the 
drama, has driven it from the place it once 
held. As an active influence the ~~ is 
scarcely moving forward. It cannot keep 





its eyes on ge of an abiding interest. 
Meanwhile, the imagination, all the 
artistic intelligence of the nation is devoted 
to the ype of the novel.” There is 
no doubt some exaggeration in this state- 
ment, because Mr. Jack thinks that 
‘“* poetry, lacking sustenance, has lost its 
vitality.” If this be granted, it can 
hardly be denied that the novel has 
won all along the line. Its present 
ascendency, at all events, is indisputable, 
nor is it easy to foresee any popular force 
likely to remove it from its pre-eminence, 
although ‘‘nine-tenths of the great imagina- 
tive work of the world has been done in 
other forms.” In literature as in biology 
it is the fittest which survive. Fiction has 
conquered because it has proved itself the 
readiest and most convenient form of 
appealing to the emotions and interests of 
the modern world. 

In his introductory chapter, Mr. Jack 
investigates the processes influencing the 
imagination until it manifested itself in the 
novel : ; 

** Some degree of civilisation, some touch of 
cultivation is n before the savage can 
rise to the conception of a lie; it is so much 
easier to tell the truth. . . . In an earl 
society a narrative of no consequence wi 
almost certainly be truthful. . . . The tempta- 
tion to tamper with the truth will obtrude 


itself first upon those who deal with weight; 


affairs. The poet and the teller of sagas wi 
be the first to feel it, since it is they who are 
the narrators of heroic actions. The poet who 
addresses himself to the task of narrating truth- 
fully the heroic lives of the ancestors of his 
race or the myths, not myths to him, which 
detail the heroic deeds of early gods, will socn 
encounter the difficulty that some of the actions 
of which he has he are not heroic at all, or 
at least not sufficiently heroic for consistency 
with the rest. His temptation will be to 
exaggerate the less notable incidents, to 
heighten them, to bring them in line with the 
others, and this device he or his successors will 
employ with increasing freedom till a large 
element of fiction has intruded itself within 
their work.” 

In fact, by the natural process of idealisa- 
tion the clumsy legend grows into artistically 
elaborated fiction. The drama, with a similar 
legendary origin, has followed a similar 
course. But at last, when the stock of 
fabled tradition became exhausted, the story- 
teller was compelled to invent his own 
material. Almost all early English romances 
had a legendary basis. As Mr. Jack 
observes, “‘the ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ is no 
more a fictitious tale than the ‘ Iliad’ or 
the ‘ Aineid.’” The modern novel is the 
growth of a complex civilisation which 
demands a far more flexible form to satisfy 
it than the epic poem; or the drama with its 
obvious limitations. The novel may not be 
the noblest form of literary expression, but, 
from the popular point of view, it is the fittest ; 
and it can claim an evolution which certainly 
does not detract from its dignity. 

In his sympathetic review of Scott Mr. 
Jack does not pass over the 1merous 
blemishes—the result of haste, carelessness, 
or inattention—which mar so many pages 
of the ‘‘Waverley Novels”; but few writers 
will dispute his opinion of that great 
writer’s magnificent achievement. 

“* He is,”’ he writes, ‘‘ always to be compared 
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with the best ; he could do as well as anybody 
whatever he attempted, and he has attempted 
and achieved far more than any other English 
novelist has either achieved or attempted.” 


Between the art of Scott and of Miss 
Austen there is a wide No novelist 
had a narrower range than the authoress 
of Pride and Prejudice; yet it has had 
scope enough to raise her among the 
immortals. Of the atmosphere in which 
the most delicate of literary miniaturists 
grew up Mr. Jack gives a masterly 
analysis. ‘‘To have,” as she phrased it, 
“ good principles, to accept the views of other 
people, to drink tea, and to talk a good deal 
of harmless gossip, this was the sum and 
end of human perfection.” Such a gospel 
is not calculated to carry an author far, yet 
with all its ‘‘ tabby ” restrictions it has given 
Miss Austen a throne as sure as Scott’s own. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 








The Exploits of Miles Standish. By Henry 

Johnson. (Sampson Low, Marston & Co.) 
Tuts is rather a trivial bit of book-making. 
Miles Standish was born at Standish—which 
Mr. Johnson actually derives from Stand- 
anaught or Stand-at-nothing—in Lancashire, 
fought at Ostend, married, went to Leyden, 
fell in with Bradford and others, and accom- 
panied them on the Mayflower expedition. 
This is in substance all that Mr. Johnson 
has to tell us of the first thirty-six years 
of his hero’s life. ‘In dealing with this 
eriod,” he tells us, he “has used the 
icense of probability and inference to 
supply the deficiency of accredited facts.” 
A most intolerable way of writing biography ! 
Standish’s later history is, of course, entirely 
merged in that of the colony; and here 
Mr. Johnson cooks up once more the 
familiar story uf the planting of New 
England, as it is told in Governor Bradford’s 
MS. and in the score or so of modern his- 
tories catalogued at the end of the book. 
We object also to the mildly facetious vein 
in which it pleases Mr. Johnson to write. 
His prose chapter after Longfellow, on the 
wooing of Priscilla Alden, is a monumental 
example of how not to do it. 

* % 

A Memoir of William Pengelley, of Torqua 
F.RS., Geologist, Edited. 4 4 saa 
Pengelley. (John Murray.) 

Wii1am Prencettey was one of the self- 

taught men whose laborious accumulation and 

sifting of D saprsen facts have done much to 
build up the structure of the modern science. 

A brief memoir of so useful and honourable 

a career might have had its place beside that 

of Robert Dick of Thurso. The ponderous 

volume now before us is hardly, we think, 

justified. That Pengelley met Mr. P. H. 

Gosse and his son Edmund, “a nice boy,” 

or that Prince Nicholas of Russia, who was 

one of his pupils, said when leaving, ‘‘I 
shall often think of Mr. Pengelley,” is 
surely not worth recording for the benefit 
of the world at large. There are too many 
personalia, too many semi-humorous stories 
of a geologist’s encounters with open- 








mouthed natives, too many letters detailin, 
discoveries which by this time have foun 

their je ape place in some treatise or other. 
The débris of scientific investigations is not 
material for biography, and the real merit 
of the man is dwarfed beneath his monu- 
mental cairn. The most interesting part of 
the book is the estimate of Pengelley’s 
geological work contributed by Prof. Bonney. 


* * * 


The Pink Fairy-Book. Edited by Andrew 


Lang. (Longmans & Oo. 

Tuts 2 having been Paden by the 
Blue, the Red, the Green, and the Yellow 
Fairy-Books, it is not to be wondered at 
that its quality is inferior, although Mr. 
Lang has gone far. afield, and offers us 
between these covers stories from Japan, 
from Sicily, from Denmark, and from Africa. 
Andersen has again been called upon to 
lend humour and grace to the heterogeneous 
mass, but having already given of his best 
to the colours aforementioned, he is not too 
well Fann 9 vase “The Goblin and 
the r” is a morality ea of ve 
little attraction for any child; and althoug 
“The Fir Tree” is included, Mr. Lang im- 
perils his readers’ pleasure, and thereby 
exceeds his duty as an editor, by appendin 
to it the comment: ‘Here our Danis 
author ends. This is what people call senti- 
ment, and I hope you enjoy it!” ‘The 
Snow Queen,” however, finds a place in a 
new and pleasant translation by Miss Alma 
Alleyne, and children who know ‘ Big Claus 
and Little Claus” will be interested in 
“The Cunning Shoemaker,” a Sicilian 
variant. Mr. Lang, by the way, is, we are 
glad to say, not above hinting at a moral of 
his own. ‘‘ We cannot all be young, alas! 
and pretty and strong,” he writes at the end 
of his preface; ‘‘ but nothing prevents us 
from being kind, and no kind man, woman, 
or beast or bird ever comes to ae but 
good in these oldest fables of the world.” 
Mr. H. J. Ford’s illustrations are well 
chosen, his idea of a Tanuki being particu- 
larly satisfactory, while the sister who 
dropped toads as she talked is a jewel. 


* * % 


Memories and Fancies. By the late Lady 
Camilla Gurdon. (Longmans & Oo.) 
Tuts is a collection of the occasional writings 
by a gifted lady. It is necessarily a piece 
of by wag but there are many pleasant, 
and a few really excellent, things therein. 
A bundle of Suffolk stories, most of which 


ar in the Speaker, comes first. The 
influence of Miss Wilkins is plainly per- 
ceptible, but we cannot say more for them 


than that occasional odd scraps of character 
come to light. Nor have the miscellaneous 
stories, the verses, or the “ Grown-up-fairy 
tales” any particular merit. But the half- 
dozen literary essays are admirable. Lady 
Gurdon was a charming essayist; her style 
was graceful, flexible, and well-bred, and 
she could be grave and light by turns; she 
possessed rare sweetness, and was stored 
with kindly peweny- We should not 
regret it if her essays and a few of the 


“Fugitive Pieces ” formed a tiny volume by 
themselves, to the exclusion of the rest of 





this book. 











Sketches from Old Virginia. 

Bradley. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Otp Virer1a means for Mr. Bradley the 
Virginia of the fifteen years or so following 
the war, when slavery was dead, but a 
generation brought up among the tradi- 
tions of slavery still survived. It was an 
age of transition: the old semi-feudal 
civilisation of the ante-bellum period had 
fallen into decay—indeed, it had begun to 
fall into decay, owing to bad farming and 
impoverished soil, long before the cataclysm 
—and the newer democratic modes of life 
had not yet succeeded in asserting them- 
selves. Like all ages of transition, it was 
full of eccentric and picturesque elements ; 
and it is by these landmarks, human and 
architectural, that Mr. Bradley’s imagination 
and sympathies have been touched. He has 
lived for many years in Virginia, and he 
aboundsin information upon its social, agricul- 
tural, and sporting aspects; unfortunately, he 
lacks the lightness of touch and the variety 
of material which alone could make such a 
book really entertaining. As a magazine 
article each of these papers, in Macmillan 
or Blackwood, was good padding; in bulk 
they weary with a somewhat tedious 
iteration. . Bradley observes, but not 
very freshly or vividly ; he has humour, but 
it is humour of a rather mild brand. His 
solid information on tobacco-growing or the 
negro question is interesting, but here, 
also, he repeats himself too often. It is 
curious, however, to learn that the term 
“nigger” is seldom used by well-bred 
Southern men, and never by ladies. The 
man who will get most enjoyment from Mr. 
Bradley is probably the sportsman. 


*% * * 


Greece in the Nineteenth Century. By Lewis 
Sergeant. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
Tus might have been a very valuable book, 
but, unfortunately, Mr. Sergeant does not 
write on Greece as a judge, but as a very 
strenuous advocate. The foundation of the 
work was published in volume form in 1878, 
when the Eastern Question was at its pre- 
vious acute stage, but the book has been 
largely re-written and considerably added 
to. The introductory chapter deals with the 
European crisis of the present year, and is 
devoted to asserting that not only Turkey, 
but also all the Powers—Great Britain, as a 
matter of course—have been in the wrong 
all through, and Greece only in the right. 
Since the man in the asylum declared that 
all the rest of the world was mad and he 
alone sane, but that being in a minority of 
one he had been shut up, there has been 
no such wholesale indictment by an indi- 
vidual or a nation of the rest of the world. 
This determined bias does away with all 
authority in Mr. Sergeant’s book, and the 
one-sidedness of his advocacy causes the 
reader to experience a feeling of revulsion 
against the Greeks and their cause. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Sergeant has a very 
just appreciation of the work done at Berlin 
in destroying the Treaty of San Stephano; 
but this is because he sees that Panslavism, 
the great enemy of Panhellenism, was most 
unjustly aggrandised by that instrument. 
The chapters dealing with the history of 


By A. G@ 





Greece at the beginning of the century are 
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Letter, and in treating of the War of Inde- 
yenience Mr. Sergeant regrets the selfish- 
ness, cruelty, vanity, and incompetence of 
the men who should have led Greece to vic- 
tory. It is just these defects, and, it — 
be added, the want of honesty, among her 
politicians, which have, greatly to the in- 
jury of the Western nations, made Greece so 
feeble a bulwark against the encroachments 
of the Slavs. The ideal Greece would be a 
strong centre of Hellenic and Western ideas 
in the Levant, but the country has un- 
happily refused to play the part. Mr. Ser- 
geant has written an urgent plea for what 
we fear must be regarded as a lost cause, 
but if one takes account of his personal bias, 
Greece in the Nineteenth Century will throw 
many useful sidelights on the past and 
present in the East of Europe. 
* ” * 
Ingland and India: a Record of Progress 
during a Hundred Years, 1785-1885. By 
Romesh ©, Dutt, C.1.E. (Chatto & 
Windus. ) 
Mr. R. ©. Durr is probably the most dis- 
tinguished native member of the Indian 
Civil Service. Appointed after open com- 
petition in 1871, he has risen to the high 
posts of Commissioner of a Division and 
member of the Legislative Council of Bengal. 
He is also known as the author of 4 History 
of Civilisation in Ancient India, which shows 
wide research and scrupulous fairness of 
statement. No living man ought to be 
better qualified, from experience, learning, 
and sympathy, to write a record of the pro- 
ss of fndia during the last hundred years. 
Jnfortunately, he has not done so in the 
volume before us, which is at once too small 
and too big. On the one hand, it purports 
to give, in 160 pages, a comparative study 
of administrative reform in India and in 
England; while, on the other, it tells Eng- 
lish readers practically nothing that they do 
not already know. There is some novelty, 
we admit, in the main idea: that liberal and 
humanitarian movements in this country 
have exercised their influence on the 
government of our great Eastern depen- 
dency. But, unfortunately, we are here 
told a great deal more about the movements 
in England than about their effect:in India. 
Far more valuable is the concluding chapter, 
in which the author deals with the circum- 
stances of the present day, criticising with 
candour, and suggesting amendments of the 
political machine. As one remedy for the 
poverty of the country, he proposes an ex- 
tension of the permanent settlement, on the 
ground that Bengal has been proved to 
resist famine better than the other pro- 
vinces. While not averse to his conclusion, 
we cannot concede his premise. During the 
recent drought the destroying angel has not 
been careful to avo'd permanently settled 
tracts; while the temporarily settled pro- 
vince of Lower Burma has never known a 
failure of the crops. No one with a know- 
ledge of Madras would suggest that the 
dwation of a settlement had much to do 
with agricultural prosperity. 
~ 


Library Co»struction, Architecture, and Fit- 

tings. By F.J. Burgoyne. (George Allen.) 
Tae immense increase in the number of 
public libraries during the last few years, 








both in England and America, has been 
accompanied by considerable controversy as 
to the methods of library administration, 
and by a vast ingenuity in the invention of 
labour-saving appliances. Mr. Burgoyne 
has thought it well to bring together, for 
the information of a wider public, some of 
the conclusions which the experience of 
experts in this matter has dictated. He has 
performed his task with minute care, with 
wide knowledge, and in a commendably 
ractical spirit. In the first part of the 
we he discusses the principles on which 
the architecture of a library should rest, 
and explains the various types of book- 
shelves, indicators, ladders, and the like, 
which have proved of service in simplifying 
and quickening the distribution of books. 
In the second he describes the arrangement 
of the principal libraries of two continents. 
If anything, perhaps Mr. Burgoyne is a 
trifle too practical. We fully agree with 
him that the convenience of readers should 
be made the first consideration, and that the 
inevitable result of making a library into a 
show place is to interfere with that con- 
venience. The Boston Public Library is 
adorned with beautiful frescoes by Puvis de 
Chavannes and others, and the crowd of 
sightseers is intolerable. But, still, we 
think that a little more attention to esthetic 
effect in the designing of library fittings 
would have no such ill results. And, after 
all, your steel shelves and patent racks are 
detestably ugly. On the other hand, we 
should have been glad of some indication of 
the cost of the many and ingenious devices 
which Mr. Burgoyne describes and figures. 
A chapter on private libraries might also 
have been added with advantage. But what 
Mr. Burgoyne has not done is very little in 
comparison with what he has done. His 
book should be invaluable, not only to 
librarians, but also to those architects to 
whom the designing of libraries falls, and 
who often know very little about the actual 
working of the buildings they construct. 


* * * 


Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral. Arranged by 
the late Henry Bradshaw, and edited 
by Christopher Wordsworth. Part II. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Ir is several years since the publication of 

Part I. of this work, containing the text of 

the Liber Niger of Lincoln Cathedral, with 

an introduction by Henry Bradshaw. The 
present part, which extends to two goodly 
fasciculi, contains a vast number of Customs 
and other documents from Lincoln, together 
with sets of illustrative Statutes from Lich- 
field, Hereford, York, and other sources. 
Henry Bradshaw, alas! that burning light 
of English scholarship, is gone; but his 
mantle rests upon Canon Wordsworth, who 
fully maintains his colleague’s reputation 
for precise and profound learning. The 
work is a storehouse of facts for pundits of 
ecclesiastical history, and many sections of 
it, notably the record of Bishop Alnwick’s 
visitation of the cathedral in 1437, have 
their interest for the lighter student of 
manrers also, Pathetically quoting Henry 

Bradshaw’s remark about “ the poison of 

an index,” Canon Wordsworth gives us a 

magnificent and most valuable one, 








The Registers of John de Sandale and Rigaud 
de Asserio. By Francis Joseph Baigent. 
(Hampshire Record Society.) 

Tue earliest episcopal registers at Win- 

chester are those of John de Pontissara 

(1282-1304) and Henry Wodeloke (1305- 

1316). Mr. Baigent found it more con- 

venient to deal first with the less bulky 

volumes which come third and fourth in 
the series. These he has printed in extenso, 
with careful biographical notices of the two 
bishops, and a liberal supplement of illus- 
trative documents. The isters extend 
from 1316-1323, and contain principally 
episcopal licenses and mandates, letters 
dimissory and records of ordinations and of 

institutions to benefices. We have a 

but praise for the care and industry wit 

which the editor has performed his task. 

The Hampshire Seeced: Society appears to 

be hardly up to time with its issues, as this 

is nominally the volume for 1893, 


* * * 


Publications of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

WE have received a large batch of these— 

fifteen volumes in all. H-roes of the Chitral 

Siege appeals to boy patriotism, and in 

no way shirks the encouragement of the 

military feeling. The deeds of Colonel 


Kelly, Sir George Robertson, Major Town- 


shend, Captain Campbell, and Lieutenants 
Gurdon and Harley, are fully recounted. 
Ths Machinery of the Universe is a small | 
book of 120 pages, in which Mr. A. E. | 
Dolheur explains how all phenomena 
= ~ y various —- of —— 

8 will enjoy trying the easy e ent 
of . making smoke rings. ” They will 
revel, too, in the attempt to make their 
smoke rings do the fourteen queer 
things of which the author says they 
are capable. A little book on The 
P.pal Co-claves is interesting and moderate 
in tone. Then we have more than half- 
a-dozen stories for children and young 
girls. The Parting Ways, a \love-story 
with lights and shades and a happy end- 
ing, is from the pen of Mrs. Newman, a 
writer not unknown to young people. A/iss 
Carr’s Young Ladies is a story of mission 
work, told with considerable humour, 
and ending with a wedding on Easter 
Sunday. By Surtal Sands, a story of ship- 
wreck and smuggling on the Isle of Man 
coast, by Edward N. Hoare, may be trusted 
to keep a boy out of mischief until he h 
finished it. Similarly, an unquiet little gir 
can be steadied by making her a present of 
Wild Gwen, by Marie A. Tassell. This is a 
story of schoolgirl life. 


* * * 


The Architectural Review. Vol. I. (Effing- 

ham House, Strand, W.C.) 
Tuts handsome volume, completing the first 
half-year in its history, augurs well for the 
future of the Architectural Review. Type 
and illustrations are alike excellent, and the 
literary matter is such as to attract readers 
who have only a nodding acquaintance with 
architectural matters. The student of 
London, for instance, will do well to go to 
this volume and its successors for informa- 
tion. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 


A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 


Tue event of the week is the publication of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
new story. For the rest we will content ourselves with remarking 
that the —_ for the past seven days amounts to thirty works of 
fiction, in addition to a number of stories for boys and girls. 


Caprains CouRAGEovs. By Rupyarp Krretine. 


Mr. Kipling’s longest story, already familiar to the readers of 
Pearson’s Magazine. It is mainly about the sea, particularly about 
the hardy and independent sailor-men who fish for cod on the grand 
banks of Newfoundland. The story is slight, telling of a million- 

ire boy who falls overboard from a liner, is picked up by the crew 
of the We’re Here, and carried against his will to the fishing ground. 
It abounds in technicalities and vigorous character drawing, and 
is well illustrated, (Macmillan & Co. 243 pp. 6s.) 


LocHINVAR. By 8. R. Crockett. 


The latest work of this high-spirited, productive writer, completing 
his first round dozen of Tonka, Here are some of the chapter 
headings: ‘‘The Duel at the Inn of Brederode”; ‘“‘Haxo, the 
Bull, Interferes” ; ‘‘The Prince of Orange” ; ‘The Street of the 
Butchery”; ‘The Breaking of the Prison”; ‘‘ The Battle on the 
Dunes”; “The Good Ship Sea Unicorn”; “The Isle of Bliss” ; 
“The Leaguer of Dunkeld”; ‘Within the King’s Mercy.” 
Lochinvar has illustrations by Mr. Frank Richards, and a map by 
the author. (Methuen & Co. 446 pp. 6s.) 


Wayrarine Men. By Epna Lyatt. 


Edna Lyall’s thousands of readers are trained to patience. She 
vouchsafes a new story only after an ample interval of time has 
lapsed since the last. Wayfaring Men is a novel of dramatic life, 
and is dedicated to the Profession, as actors call it. In Donovan it 
was shown that an atheist may be also a gentleman: here Edna 
Lyall would do the same service for the actor. The motto, from 
Emerson, runs : 


_ “Every man’s task is his life-preserver. The conviction that his work 
is dear to God, and cannot be spared, defends him.”’ 


(Longmans & Co. 452 pp. 6s.) 


Tue LavGHrer or Jove. By Hetmvuts Scuwarrze. 


** At lovers’ perjuries they say Jove laughs ’’—this line from Romeo 
and Juliet is the origin of the title of Mr. Schwartze’s intensely 
modern story. The hero is one who takes life seriously. He sins 
and repents through 356 pages, and then enters a monastery. 
{Grant Richards. 6s.) 


SzoreTary To Baynz, M.P. By W. Perr Rez. 


Mr. Pett Ridge’s public know what to expect. For gloom, 
neuroticism, 9 Paychology they go elsewhere. His new story opens 
in Paris, with a view of the departure of a youth visiting London 
for the first time. There he wena secretary to a Member of 
Parliament, falls in love, and sees London life freshly. You are 
carried to the end easily, and left in a good temper. (Methuen. 
308 pp. 6s.) 


A Pruvce or Miscwance. By Tom Gatton. 
Mr. Gallon’s first book was a tender little story in the Dickens 
tradition, called Zutterley. He now follows it with 4 Prince of 


Mischance, a more ambitious and intricate attempt. The prince is 
a Greek who is brought up in an English professor’s family. The 


contrast between the young Greek’s character and that of Arthur 
Paddison, an English boy, “e the writer many of his oppor- 
361 pp. 6s.) 


tunities. (Hutchinson & Co, 





Tae Kine witn Two Faces. By M. E. Cotzeriner. 


A breathless romance in the style of Dumas, by the author of 
The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. ‘‘ Four horses, saddled and bridled, 
stood ready.” This note of haste and emergency is well kept up. 
Pageants glow and pistol shots flash through these pages, and 
melodrama is exhausted. We gather, however, that the story 
is founded on facts in Mr. Nisbet Bain’s Gustav III. and his 
Contemporaries. (Edward Arnold. 421 pp. 6s.) 


Curtp’s GARDEN. By Exrzten Toorneyororr Fow er. 


A book of pleasant, straightforward stories about conventional 
people. The first, ‘An 61d Wife’s Tale,” has the merit of 
giving the reader a complete surprise in its last sentence, and in 
“Priscilla Hawthorne” the same ingenuity of plot has a like 
result. (Cassell & Co. 296 pp.) 


A Davenrer or Srrire. 


This story opens in 1710. Anne Champion, a pretty straw- 
laiter, has a lover—Surgeon Sebastian Shepley—at the wars in 
landers. Enter a friend of her lover’s, who, struck with 

her beauty, suppresses the message he has brought from Surgeon 
Shepley. Instead of delivering it, he represents Shepley to have 
married a Dutch girl. He is believed, and thus the possibilities 
of the story are soon grasped. (Methuen & Co. 284 pp. 6s.) 


THE Wires WIFE. By Saran TytTter. 


This story is laid in Scotland in the last decade, when the belief 
in witches lingered still in that country. It opens with the birth 
of a “lad-bairn ” to Randal Drummond, the laird of Glenferroch, 
and the arrival of “ Sonsie Sibbie ”—a fine young woman of strange 
moods and uncommon abilities—to be his nurse. A witch-burning 


scene is one of the incidents of the story. (Chatto & Windus. 
280 pp.) 
KATHERINE CROMER. By Heren Craven. 


Lady Kitty Cromer is pursued by an English lord and an Italian 
opera-singer, and she is clever enough and uncertain enough to 
make the chase very interesting to the reader. On her marriage 
her best friend can only exclaim, “I wonder how it will work?” 
The reader must form his own opinion on that point. (A. D. Innes 
& Co. 334 pp.) 


Taro’ Larrice- Windows. By W. J. Dawson. 


Mr. Dawson is a clergyman, and his J/dylls of London and S-ory 
of Hannah may be remembered. Here he gives us a series of 
carefully drawn village episodes, welded into a continuous story. 
The wickedest man in Barford, one Dexter, is the first character 
introduced, and he plays a leading part in this drama of chapel and 
tea-meetings. (Hodder & Stoughton. 293 pp.) 


Tue Iron Cross. By R. H. Smeranry. 


Mr. Sherard confesses to such a feeling of embarrassment with 
regard to the title of this story that he asked Mr. Hall Caine to 
choose it for him. Zhe Jron Cross is the result. The scene is laid 
in the Landes; the hero is a young Englishman, an author; and 
there are mysteries and adventures in plenty. (OC. Arthur Pearson. 
311 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Princess Saran. By Joun Srrance WInTER, 


The latest work of the author of Bootle’s Baby. That old 
favourite is, indeed, to some extent provided with a sequel in the 
story called ‘‘Mignon;” and in “ Halt!” we are again shown 
the sentimental soldier. The other stories have that briskness and 
spirit which is associated with John Strange Winter’s writings. 


By Jane Heten Finpwater. 





e book is illustrated, (Ward, Lock & Co. 295 pp.) 
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Concerninc OnarLes Roypant. By Prerre te CiERca. 


A wild story, dealing with occult matters, and having a theatrical 
element. (Digby & Long. 347 pp. 6s.) 
GzorczE Matcor. By Gasrret Seroun. 


A story of Scottish life, by the author of Sunshine and Haar. 
Pathos and humour of the ikind to which we are accustomed in 
Kailyard fiction alternate. (Bliss, Sands & Co. 348 pp. 6s.) 


Jan: AN AFRIKANDER. By Anna Howarru. 


The scene is laid in Africa, but not the Africa of raids and 
companies, The story moves placidly forward till Jan commits 
suicide, ‘and all that was left of Jan was that soli grave in 
the veldt.” Jan’s friends were faithful, and they had vigilant 
minds, for ‘“‘in summer suns and winter frosts, in the, bright 
noonday of youth and the serene evening of old age,” and also “in 
many an hour of silent thought, or of sweet communion, they kept 
his memory green.” (Smith, Elder & Co. 319 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Son or A PEASANT. By Epwarp MoNutry. 


Mr. McNulty’s first book was called Misther O’Ryan. In this, 
his second, he offers another story of Irish life, wherein comedy 
and tragedy, fun and seriousness, are closely mingled. (Edward 
Arnold. 342 pp. 6s.) 


A Hanoprot or Sinver. By L. T. Meape. 


Mrs. Meade is well known by this time as a writer of equable 
fiction. Her books neither surprise nor = A Handful of 
Silver is a fair specimen. It is concerned with the ruffled progress 
of true love, and ends by bringing the two right young people 
together and marrying off the obstacle to another. There are 
mystery, too, ont eaibcnectien, and many of the best ingredients. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 316 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Down By THE SuwANEE RIver. By Avusrey Horwoop. 


This is a story of life in Florida. Florida is a comparatively new 
region to the novel-reader, but things seem to happen there very 
much as in other districts where the colonist-novelist lays his plot. 
In this story there are lawlessness, and riding, and love-making, 
and signs that the author admires Bret Harte and yet possesses 
vigour of hisown. (Kegan Paul & Co. 282 pp. 6s.) 


NETHERDYKE. By R. J. Cuarzzron. 


Another tale of the Forty-five! Mr. Charleton, whose previous 
novels include Zhe Picture of the King and The Honourable Jim, 
follows convention in telling the story in the first person. Among 
the chapters are: ‘‘A Mysterious Stranger comes to Netherdyke” ; 
“The Priests’ Chamber” ; ‘‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie”; and “‘ Dark 
Culloden’s Fateful Day.” (Edward Arnold. 306 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Son or THE Ozar. By James M. Granam. 


An historical romance of the days of Peter the Great and Alexis, 
his son. Four hundred and ninety-eight teeming pages of intrigue 
and Russian names. On the first page we meet with a Count 
Lolstoi, possibly an ancestor of the present one. If before the 
end the reader sighs for a taste of his descendant’s quality, the 
wish is pardonable, and no slight to Mr. Graham. (Harper & 
Brothers. 6s.) 


BarBARA BLoMBERG. By Gerorce EBERs. 


George Ebers reminds us of some ancient star actor, who pays 
periodical visits to a capital to play new parts, but always in the 
old convention. Doubtless Barbara Blomberg finds admirers in 
Germany, but the palates of British readers are somewhat spoiled 
for the pedestrian archeological romance. This time the author of 
Cleopatra and Joshua has chosen the period of the Emperor Charles. 
(Sampson Low & Co. 2 vols.) 


A Cree. or Inisx Srorizs. By Jane Bartow. 


There are ten stories to this creel, one being considerably longer 
than the others. It is enough to say that these gentle, sym- 
pathetic Irish sketches are by the hand that wrote Jrish Idylis. 
(Methuen & Co. 322 pp. 6s.) . 


Our Paytne Guests. By Mrs. Cuartes Terror. 


More short stories—fluent and trivial. (Digby, Long & Co. 
235 pp. 6s.) 








By Ricnarp Mansi. 
Mr. Richard Marsh seems to produce a novel every week. Here 


Tue Duxe anpD THE DAMSEL. 


he tells us how a worldly widow set to work to off her two 
daughters, just withdrawn from a convent, and how she fared in 
the attempt to dispose of them. Two disguised aristocrats, one a 
duke, play leading parts in the story. (CO. Arthur Pearson. 
248 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tae Zone or Frere. By Heapon Hum. 


Mr. Headon Hill is another industrious producer. This is a 
military love-story, laid in t. The first chapter opens at 
the Empire Music Hall, during a ballet, shortly after the death of 
Gusnal Gordon. The story promises to be impossible and in- 
teresting. (C. Arthur Pearson. 425 pp. 6s.) 


Beacon Fires. By Heapon Hitt. 


Again Mr. Headon Hill, with these short stories appealing to 
the patriotism of Englishmen, The first is concerned mainly with 
Napoleon’s attempt to invade England, but more directly with 
smaller matters, and, like the other tales in the book, is compact 
of the loves of English lads and lasses, the deeds of co 
and smugglers, the hangings of spies, and the confusion of all 
Frenchmen. Gallant reading. (Ward, Lock & Co. 304 pp.) 
Tue Krye’s Oax. By Rosert Oromiz 

“The King’s Oak” is the first of five short stories. ‘Mr. 
Markham’s Private Secretary” is less political than it sounds. 
The “Rev. Alexander M‘Intosh” tells of the relations between 
that gentleman and a remote Ulster-Scots congregation. (George 
Newnes, Ltd. 130 pp. 1s.) 


A Mopgrn ATALANTA. | By Maup J. Vyse. 


A collection of childish short stories, with a silly preface. 
(Kegan Paul & Co. 240 pp.) 


Jos Hitprep, Artist 
AND CARPENTER. Eprrep spy Exten F. Prnsenr. 
This story is of a Lincolnshire lad who is put to be a carpenter, 
and takes to painting, and is loved, and fails to make of Art a 
bread-winner. A sad story with a good deal of dialect. (Edward 
Arnold. 260 pp.) 








REVIEWS. 





Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker. By 8. Weir Mitchell. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 


Hitherto historical romance has found its ablest practitioners in 
this country, but one lays down Hugh Wynne with the conviction 
that our present artists in this genre must look to it if an American 
writer is not to step ahead even of them. Dr. Weir Mitchell’s story 
may be pronounced excellent entertainment: it is a full-blooded 
narrative, rich in stirring incident, in shrewd delineation of 
character, and most pleasantly—and, considering its title, un- 
expectedly—rich in charm and mellowness. It has breeding and 
courtesy. 

It may be said at once that the influence of Thackeray and of 
Stevenson is perceptible in the book. Again and again we come 
upon suggestions of Hsmond and The Virginians—the period is that 
of the latter novel, and Washington is again prominent—and often 
there are turns and phrases that seem to proceed from familiarity 
with the author of Catriona and Kidnapped; but this is no more 
than to say that Dr. Weir Mitchell has studied in good schools. 
Stevenson himself played the “‘sedulous ape” to great personal 
advantage: Dr. Mitchell’s equipment is too considerable for 
any stigma to rest upon him because he has not been equally 
successful in eliminating all direct traces of his exemplars. Dr. 
Mitchell’s own qualities should be insisted —. 

The story is that of the War of Independence at the end of the 
last century, from the point of view of a young Philadelphia Quaker 
turned soldier. It begins with schooldays and ends in a glance 
backwards over happy married life, and so far is conventional, 
and commendable (as the Quakers say) to the public that has 
bought so many editions of Lorna Doone. On the way there are 
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good fighting duelling, and many perilous enterprises, and 
fine scenes in old Philadelp ian mansions, and imprisonment, and 
fair women, and brave men. But there is more too. There is a 


genuine flavour of the past; the reader has —— of early 


Pennsylvanian Friends, and the ample, leisurely life they led, and 
there are excellent portraits to add to his gallery. Aunt Gainor, 
the strong-minded old Whig gambler, is a full-length of much 


merit. Aunt Gainor disliked Quakers and hated Tories. Hence 
she naturally took to her bed on hearing that a number of officers 
had been quartered in her mansion. Her nephew, Hugh, sought to 
condole with her : 


‘‘T assured my aunt that, fortunately, these were gentlemen, but she 
was inconsolable, declaring herself ill, and that Dr. Rush must come at 
once. 

‘ But,’ I said, ‘ he has gone with all the Congress to York.’ 

‘ Then I shall die,’ moaned my aunt. 

At last, knowing her well, I said, ‘ Is it not too sad ?’ 

‘What's that? What?’ 

‘Mr. Howe has taken Mrs. Pemberton’s carriage and the pair of 
sorrels for his cwn use.’ 

At this my Aunt Gainor’s large face reappeared, not as melancholic as 
before, and I added, ‘ Friend Waln has six to care for, and Thomas 
Scattergood has the Hessian chaplain and a drunken major. The rest of 
the Friends are no better off.’ 

‘Thank the Lord for all His mercies !’ said Miss Wynne. 

‘ And Mr. Cadwalader’s house on Little Dock-street Sir William has.’ 

‘A pity that, Hugh. The fine furniture will pay for it, Ifear. I think, 
Hugh, I am better, or I shall be soon.’ 

‘ They talk of the meeting over the 
Now this was idly rumoured, but how co 
so comic ? 

‘I think I shall die contented,’ said Miss Wynne.” 


a: for a barrack, Aunt Gainor.’ 
d one resist to feed an occasion 


The foregoing extract is proof enough to the experienced novel- 
reader that Aunt Gainor Wynne is a “ find.” 

The heroine, Darthea Peniston, is more elusive; but she has con- 
tinuous charm. Hugh was first drawn to her when, at their first 
school, Darthea cried at the brutality shown him by the school- 
master. In the following passage where, in after years, Hugh 
reminds her of this scene, we have an example of the author’s skill 
in Cialogue. Hugh is riding Lucy his mare, and Darthea sits 
behind him clinging to his waist, having just been rescued from an 
accident. Darthea speaks: 


A penny is what most 


** «You were very silent just now, Mr. Wynne. 
I would not 


folks’ thoughts are bid for, but yours may be worth more. 
stand at a shilling.’ 

‘Then give it to me,’ said I. 

‘What are they ?’ 

‘Oh, but the shilling.’ 

‘I promise.’ 

‘I seem to see a little, dark-faced child crying because of a boy in 
disgrace ——’ 

‘ Pretty ?’ she asked demurely. 

‘ No, rather plain.’ 

‘ You seem to have t-o good a me cory, sir. } Who was she ?’ 

* She is not here to-day.’ 

‘Yes, yes!’ she cried. ‘I have her—oh, somewhere! She comes out 
on occasions. You may never see her ; you may see her to-morrow.’ 

*I was to see her often. My shilling,’ I said. 

‘That was only a jest, Mr. Wynne. My other girl has stolen it for 
remembrance of a that was brave and ——’ 

‘ He was a young fool! My shilling, please.’ 

‘No, no!’ 

At this I touched the mare with my spur. She, not seeing the joke, 
— about, and Miss Darthea was forced to hold my waist for a 
minute. 

‘The mare is ill-broke,’ she cried. 
quietly ?’ 

‘She hates dishonesty,’ I said. 


For stronger meat, for descriptions of battle and the like, the 
reader must seek the bcok, where he will find plenty, done excellently 
well with spirit and right feeling. The foregoing quotations have 
been chosen principally to show that the fine graces are also within 
Dr. Mitchell’s compass. A story of adventure and prowess, ringing 
with steel, is not a very difficult feat, especially at this moment; 
but the author who can bring to the task not only enthusiasm for 
stirring deeds, but also tenderness and delicacy, a feeling for char- 
= and a well-bred style, should be taken very warmly by the 

nd. 


‘I assure thee a guinea were too little.’ 


‘Why does she not go along 


This Dr. Mitchell does. 








In Kedar’s Tents. By Henry Seton Merriman. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


I have read few novels of recent years that interested me so much 
as With Edged Tools, so that it is saying a good deal to say that Jn 
Kedar’s Tents has not disappointed. Mr. Merriman shows the 
same faculty for ss picturesque incident and picturesque 
character, and he has got rid of a certain staginess which disfigured 
many of his earlier work. But the plot remains conventional 
and arbitrary, and, though the book carries one along, at the end 
comes a revulsion of incredulity. Up to a certain point two main 
strands in the story are dexterously twisted together, but the book 
does not terminate when the first strand comes to an end, and the 
remaining one is unduly spun out. 

Sir John Pleydell’s son has been killed in a Chartist riot, and Sir 
John comes to Spain to get his revenge upon the slayer who has 
fled there. He addresses himself to General Vincente, the mainstay 
of Queen Christina and terror of the Carlists, but in Vincente’s 
English avde-de-camp, Frederick Oonyngham, he is amazed to 
discover the man he wanted. Now this Conyngham, a young Irish 
barrister, had taken another man’s guilt upon him in the matter. 
With this Quixotic temper, it is not surprising that, directly he 
lands ‘n Spain, he should consent to deliver poses. % the letter which 
a mere stranger hands to him for Julia Barenna. Larralde, the 
stranger, is Julia’s lover, but he is also a Carlist, and the letter is a 

litical document of the utmost weight. So that when Conyngham 
is detected in the act of trying to hand it to Julia he has to swear 
that it was a love-letter, and thereby bitterly offends Estella Vincente, 
whom he loves. The rest of the book is the story of that letter. 
Conyngham loses it, and Larralde, who believes that he has played 
false, tries to assassinate him. Larralde wants the letter for the 
plot’s sake and his own safety. Conyngham wants it to clear 
himself with Estella. Sir John Pleydell naturally leagues himself 
with Larralde. But—and here is the weakness—when the attempt 
to kidnap Conyngham has failed, and Sir John Pleydell is aware of 
the truth—that Conyngham is no sharer in his son’s murder— 
strand the first comes to an end; and so logically does strand 
the second; for Estella Vincente has every reason to believe in 
Conyngham, whom she loves and trusts, yet she insists on sight of 
the lotter and will not be content with his word. However, the 
story has to go on, that the letter may produce its crop of conspiracy, 
and General Vincente has to deal with the people of Toledo, who 
try to murder the Queen Regent. The General is, perhaps, the 
most striking figure in the book. Here he is: 

‘* He pressed Conyngham’s hand in both of his, which were small and 
white, looked up into his face, stepped back, and broke into a soft 
laugh. Indeed, his voice was admirably suited to a lady’s. drawing- 
room, and suggested naught of the camp or battle-field. From the 
handkerchief which he drew from his sleeve and passed across his white 
moustache a faint scent floated on the morning air.” 

Conyngham, in travelling up from Algeciras, had fallen in with 
some Carlists smuggling ammunition : the Guardias Civiles met the 
party. This is how the General treats the incident : 


«The guide, Antonio-something-or-other, died, as I understand.’ 
‘Well, yes; if you choose to put it in that way,’ admitted Conyng- 


ham. 

The General raised his eyebrows in a gentle grimace expressive of 
deprecation, with, as it were, a small solution of sympathy, indicated by 
a moisture of the eye, for the family of Antonio-something-or-other in 
their bereavement. 

‘And the other man? 
Conyngham. 

The General raised one gloved hand as if to fend off some approaching 
calamity. 

‘ He died this morning—at six o’clock.’ 

Conyngham looked down at this gentle soldier with a dawning light 
of comprehension. This might after all be the General Vincente whom 
he had been led to lock upon as the fiercest of the Spanish Queen’s 
adherents. 

‘ Of the same complaint ?’ 

‘Of the same complaint,’ answered the General softly.” 


Father Concha, the old priest, is excellent; so is Concepcion 
Vara, Conyngham’s volunteer servant. Quite as good in quite 
another vein is the humorous sketch of Julia Barenna’s mother— 


a stout, devout, and delightfully inconsequent old lady. 
I wonder Mr. Merriman does not try his hand at the theatre 


Seemed a nice fellow enough,’ inquired 





He has the dramatist’s eye for telling episodes, and a finely 
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dramatic touch for dialogue. He has also the dramatist’s view of 
motives. For what reasons, except those of stage exigency, 
should General Vincente, in the last scene but one, have refused to 
allow his soldiers to fire from behind cover, and gone in with 
the sword-point against an armed mob? Indeed, the whole 
episode of the Queen Regent’s escape and the fight in Toledo is 
not elucidated. 
* * * * 
The Tormentor. By Benjamin Swift. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 


We have most of us known some individual in whom the ordinary 
ardours of youth were replaced by a cold, intellectual curiosity, a 
prurient desire to spy into other people’s souls. Suppose such an 
individual, possessing an electric quickness of penetration, re- 
inforced by a ready imagination for all shameful ibilities in his 
eT ag him to have, besides this equipment for 
detective psychology, a mesmeric power of compelling people to tell 
him what common prudence, common decency, and the bare 
instinct of self-preservation would bid them keep secret ; the result 
of his curiosity is power; he is placed in a position to conduct 
ethical experiments. For my own part I do not care about such 
fantastic suppositions; as for the whole history of Mr. Jacob 
Bristol, ‘‘The Tormentor,” who morally vivisects his fellows, I say, 
with Horace, Jneredulus odi. However, there is no doubt that 
Mr. Benjamin Swift is a clever man, he is known to be young, and 
we may hope for better. As it stands there is not a human being 
in the book who acts intelligibly except the boy Paul. The women 
are simply women in general, humanised, not individualised; Dr. 
Muster is agreeably sketched, but his surrender to Bristol is, as I 
said, inconceivable and incredible. Lord Sother and his sister are 
a pair of caricatures, as ridiculous as the absurd dialect which the 
uneducated people are made to talk. As for Mr. Bristol himself, 
he has so much human nature that he is forced to yield to the 
most imperious of passions. Well, if he had that much of the 
aboriginal in him, at least he would have found something more 
natural to utter as he went under the ice in the finish than ‘‘ Death 
is so emphatic.” I take it he would have gasped and fought like 
the most natural of us. 

Altogether a most annoying book, yet with brains enough behind 
it to render it worth taking seriously. A quotation should justif 
me. After his plunge into mere intoxication with Jessie, Bristo 
who had meant to live the life of pure intellect, was holding 
himself as well as herself in great disdain : 


“But his repudiation of it all was not accompanied by theological 
scruples of any sort. It was only the recoil of an intellectual nature out 
of the mess of instinct. . . . His excavations about the very roots of 
life were carried on in another way. ‘I see,’ he said, in the midst of his 
own recoil, ‘that what you call ethics may really have its beginnings in 
physical disgust. It is our injured esthetic sense that starts moral 
progress. Have I done wrong? Obviously no, but civilisation says 
obviously yes, and civilisation is always quarrelling with nature. 
Civilisation has triumphed only in making it all very ugly and in- 
convenient. But a man doesn’t require the world’s help to discover the 
delusion of his feeling. I have discovered it already.’ 

Had he? Not yet fully, because, as he both knew and felt, an emotion 
half-satisfied is wilder than ever. ‘Believe me,’ he said, ‘the sense of 
Beauty—I see I have some of it after all !—requires a repetition of instances. 
It is the tragedy of marriage. A sense of carnal loveliness, really alive, 
must pass from type to —. Nature is distinctly absurd. Desire passes 
to nausea, and nausea to desire. . I am passing back to... Fan.’ ” 

There you have, first of all, a paradox about the genesis of 
ethics : worthless, of course, if taken seriously, but quite amusing as 
a thing to play with ; and, secondly, the familiar 

‘* Love’s a fire that needs renewal 

Of fresh beauty for his fuel.” 
of innumerable poets, put, as we must all put the old truths or 
half-truths, into touch with the language of the moment. But the 
measure of a novelist is not his ability to concoct epigrams, but his 
power to render human nature, and there is ath little human 
nature in this book. 

* * * * 


The Pomp of the Lavilettes. By Gilbert Parker. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Mr. Gilbert Parker remains true to Canada; and this story is 
woven round the last abortive rising in French Canada. The hero 





is one Tom Ferrol—the Honourable Tom Ferrol—the younger son 
of an Irish peer. His abilities 

‘‘lay in a splendid plausibility, a taneous ‘blarney.’ He could no 
me help spendthrift of his wifections and his morals than of his 
money, and many a time he had wished that his money was as inex- 
haustible as his emotions.” 

In short, Tom Ferrol is just a pleasant, irresponsible blackguard. 
He stays with the Lavilettes, who are bent on reviving the 
departed glories of the family, flirts with one daughter, who is 
married, and becomes secretly Toth other—Christine. 
Being penniless, and, as I said, a b he fills his purse by 
waylaying his prospective brother-in-law, who has five thousand 
do as sinews of war against the British. Thus does Tom 
Farrol mediate : 

“« « Well, it’s stealing, or it’s highway robbery, no matter how one looks 
at it,’ he said to himself. ‘I wonder what’s the matter with me. I 
must have got started wrong somehow. Money to spend, playing at 
soldiering, made to believe I’d have a pot of money and an estate, 
and then told one fine day that a son and heir, with health in form and 
feature, was come, and Esau must go. No profession except soldiering, 
debt staring me in the face, and a nasty mess of it all round. I wonder 
why it is that I didn’t pull myself together, be honest to a hair, and 
fight my way through? I suppose I hadn’t it in me. I wasn’t the 
right metal at the start. There’s always been a black sheep in our 
family, a gentleman or a lady, born without morals, and I happen to be 
the gentleman this generation.’ ”’ 

Well, Ferrol gets the dollars, marries Christine, and the rebellion 
breaks out. And, as Ferrol is in the last stage of consumption, he 
takes an opportunity of redeeming himself by his death, somewhat 
after the manner of Sydney Carton. The story is told in Mr. 
Gilbert Parker’s slap-dash, straight-from-the-shoulder style ; and 
there are some good sketches of the scenes in the toy rebellion. 
There is, moreoyer, a most win oe between Ferrol and a 
bear, with which a former lover of Christine’s had shut him up in 
a barn, and here Mr. Parker is at his very best. But to most 
readers—and certainly to me—the novel is spoiled by the absence 
of any character on whom may fasten. Christine is merel 
a passionate little animal, and horribly vulgar as well, while Ferrol, 
besides being a blackguard, drinks enough whisky to kill half a 
dozen men, and has only one lung left. i do not think even 
Christine would have fallen violently in love with a man who spits 
blood at every tenth page. 

* 


* * * 
Unkist, Unkind. By Violet Hunt. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Unkist, Unkind is written in a quiet vein. This book contains a 
ood plot, well-defined and well-contrasted characters, and some 
come bits of landscape on Northumberland moors, which give a 
pleasant atmosphere. The story is an old-fashioned one of the 
murder order, and is told by a companion. There is an eerie 
sense of coming edy from the moment when Lady D visits 
the crystal gazer, and is warned against a woman with “stridden” 
eyes. Presently the ‘‘stridden” eyed woman turns up in the 
house of Sir Anthony Ercildon. She practises necromancy, and 
is otherwise uncanny : 


“She sat opposite me, with her elbows pat on the table, and 
looked at me y iquely from under the shelter of her broad white eyelids, 
that she never completely raised. There was some peculiarity about the 
eyes they veiled, which I made up my mind to notice by a. 
Surely they differed slightly in colour? She had short, reddish hair that 
curled a little, = a r. fell about 4 = like that ~ a 
Cavalier page. er skin was 0 e dazzling , and I think disagreeable, 
whiteness that sometimes goes with red hair. It reminded me of an 
uuwholesome — that shoots up tall and white in a cellar where no 
light is. But her arched eyebrows were several sbades darker than her 
hair, and her thin red lips looked the redder for contrast with her - - 
ness. It was a strange, enigmatical face, an almost animal face, and yet 
a sensitive and refined one: blunt, but subtle in an uncomfortable way. 
The low forehead, the long clever nose, the broad eyelids with their 
cruel droop, the hard chin, the large rather uncertainly curved mouth, 
made a countenance that I should not care to look on for long, but yet 
should unaccountably return to gaze at. Ihave seen that combination 
of passion and astuteness in some of the faces of the women in Italian 
Renaissance pictures, and I don’t like it or trust it.” 


What drove Lady Darcy to Crawiaw Tower, and how the hecy 
of evil worked itself out, I do not propose to reveal; but the reader 
may be assured that Miss Hunt will manage to give him a thrill 
or two. 
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TENNYSON in IRELAND: a Reminis- | THE REDEMPTION of the “FRIENDS 
cence, By Aurrep Psrcevat Graves. ADVENTURE,” By Watrer Woop. 

THE SEPOY REVOLT at DELHI, MAY, THE HUMOROUS SIDE of CLERICAL 
1857: a Personal Narrative.—Part IIL. LIFE. By the Rev. Srswarr F. L. 
Bernays. 

A ROMANCE of BARKER’S BUILDINGS. 
By Miss Ava L, Harris, 

PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. 

ONE APRIL MONTH. Chapters I.-ILI. 
By A. H. Bsesre. 





| 
(Conclusion.) By Colonel E. Visarr. | 
TAE GENESIS of GOLDFIELDS LAW | 
in AUSTRALIA, By Rot Bowpre- | 
woop, | 
SIR BOYLE ROCHE. By C. Lrrton 
FALkINeER. : 





Lonpon : SMITH, ELDER & OO., 15, Warertoo Piacz, 8.W. 


(, ARTHUR PEARSON’S NEW NOVELS 
THE ZONE OF FIRE. 


By HEADON HILL, 
Author of ‘‘ Guilty Gold,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


This is an exciting story of adventure with our troops in the 
Soudan, and should prove of especial interest in view of recent events. 


THE DUKE AND THE DAMSEL. 


By RICHARD MARSH, 
Author of ‘‘The Devil’s Diamonds,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
In this story Mr. Richard Marsh devotes himself to a series of 
_ comedy incidents, relieved by a few touches of strong feeling. 


e scene is laid at Monte Carlo, and the whole tale is a study of 
modern men (and women) and manners. 


THE IRON CROSS. 


By R. H. SHERARD, 
Author of “ Rogues,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Sherard has laid the scene of this story in an old French 
village, and deals with a search for hidden treasure in a thoroughly 


novel and interesting way. The mystery of the hidden treasure is 
well maintained up to the last chapter. 


THE RAID OF THE 
“DETRIMENTAL.” 


Being the true History of the Great Disappearance of 1862. Related 
by several of those implicated and others, 
And now first set forth by the EARL of DESART. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


‘* Cleverly written and replete with original interest...... Unique, and entirely 
out of the common run of fiction.” —Pudlie Opinion. 


‘** Lord Desart’s book is certainly the most amusing novel that has been pro- 
duced by the present House of Peers.” —Glasgow Herald. 


‘* We can assure the reader that he will not havea dull moment during the 
perusal of this fantastic romance, nor will his curiosity as to the final fate of the 
‘ Detrimental’s’ living cargo be satisfied before the last page.” 

Glasgow Daily Mail. 


JOHN OF STRATHBOURNE. 


By R. D. CHETWODE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘« A stirring ‘ romance of the days of Francis I.’......it is exceedingly well told, 
and the interest is sustained on every page.’’—Scotsman. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS’S 
LOVE AFFAIR. 


By J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Maclaren Cobban has dipped his pen in the same ink-bottle used by 
Mr. Anthony Hope, and I think with quite as much success. ‘The Prisoner of 
Zenda’ was not more charming than is ‘ Her Royal Highness’s Love Affair.’ ’ 

Morning Leader. 

“One of the most entertaining stories we have read for many a day...... a 

delightfully brisk and wholly enjoyable piece of humorous phantasy.” ; 
North British Daily Mail. 


























C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 











HE first edition of Lord Tennyson’s Life, 
consisting of five thousand copies, 
having been entirely exhausted, a reprint is 
in hand and will be ready in the course of 
a few days. Meanwhile the biography has 
galvanised both quarterlies into extra- 
ordinary activity. The biography is the 
text of a long and careful article in both 
the Quarterly and the Edinburgh. 





For no apparent reason, the new Quar- 
terly passes seventeen minor poets under 
hurried review. The seventeen begin with 
Mr. Kipling, and end with Mr. Austin, 
and between them come Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, 
Mr. Bridges, Mr. Watson, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Mr. Dobson, Mr. Lang, Mr. Francis 
Thompson, Mr. John Davidson, Mr. Le 
Gallienne, Mrs. Meynell, Mr. Walter (!) 
Ernest Henley, Mr. H. D. Traill, Mr. 
Ashby Sterry, Mr. G. R. Sims, and Mr. 
Clement Scott. Why some of these singers 
should be dragged into the light of day, only 
to be breathlessly despatched into retire- 
ment again, we cannot imagine. 





Mr. Lana, for example, is judged as a 
poet purely on his Ballades in Blue China 
(1888), while a little piece of verse by his 
friend Mr. Dobson, inserted in that volume, 
is cited as a specimen of Mr. Lang’s own flaw- 
lessness of form. This is both careless and 
misleading. Since Ballades in Blue China 
appeared, Mr. Lang has written the verse 
in Grass of Parnassus and Ban and Arriére 
Ban. That is to say, he has written ‘“ Twi- 
light on Tweed” and “In Memoriam, 
H.B.,” and the sonnets on Burnaby and 
Homer, and other pieces that might be men- 
tioned—all of which entitle him to more 
respect than the Quarterly Review tenders. 
With some of the critic’s decisions we do not 
quarrel; but it is hard to see Mr. Gil- 








bert ranked higher as a pest than Mrs. 
Meynell, Mr. Bridges, and Mr. Henley; 
and the Quarterly is the last place where, of 
old, one would have expected to find a 
arody of the methods of Mr. Ashby Sterry, 
Mtr. Sims, and Mr. Clement Scott. 


Is anything wrong with English printing ? 
We are led 5 ask She question os ima 
noticing that a new novel of Messrs. Hutchin- 
son’s has been printed in Holland, and that 
Edna Lyall’s new story, Wayfaring Men, 
which proceeds from the house of Longman, 
has been printed from wretched American 
plates. Most novels, it is true, are but for 
a day, but that is no reason why they 
should be badly prepared. 








Art the time of the gay 92009 of the one- 
volume edition of Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
poems, containing all that he deems most 
valuable, it is not inappropriate to give 
figures denoting the popularity of this sweet 
but low-voiced poet. Old World Idylis has 
reached its eleventh thousand ; At the Sign 
of the Lyre, its eighth; and the three illus- 
trated volumes, Zhe Ballad of Beau Brocade, 
Proverbs in Porcelain, and The Story of Rosina 
are respectively in their twelfth, seventh, and 
tenth eoound. 





A tapy has set to music some of the 
poems from Mr. Stevenson’s Child’s Garden 
of Verses, and Mr. Crockett has supplied an 
introduction to the book. F y, we do 
not like Mr. Crockett’s introductions. Ata 
romance of adventure we consider him an 
able hand, but an introduction demands a 
gift of self-effacement which he does not 
possess. He writes: 

“In part A oy sages of kindly debt, I write 
this foreword to one or two of Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson’s loveliest child-songs, set to sweet 
and fitting music. Stevenson I am prepared to 
uphold at all times, and writing upon any 
subject. ‘I mark,’ he wrote of some review 
article supposed by him to be mine—‘I mark 
your hand in the So-and-So, and am grieved with 
your monstrous ingratitude in the matter of the 
* Foot-note to History ”’—meaning, I suppose, 
that this book had been discriminated from the 
general meed of praise and objected to by the 
critic. But the reproach was not mine. The 
article was written by some clansman less loyal 
than I. For to this day I am as ready to stand 
an examination upon the relations of Malietoa 
and Matafaa and the misdeeds of the Germans 
upon Samoa as on Allan himself, or upon the 
connexion of the superfluous honesty of Jim 
Hawkins’s mother with the Scotch school of 
philosophy.” 

Now, this surely is not the way to prepare 
the reader for a collection of Mr. Stevenson’s 
child-verses. 





Tue book, which bears the title Song 
Flowers (Gardner, Darton & Co.), is, however, 
interesting, apart from the music, for its 
illustrations by Mr. Gordon Browne. Mr. 
Charles Robinson’s charming pictorial fan- 
cies, suggested by these poems, are well 
known. A comparison of the work of the 
older and more matter-of-fact artist is 
interesting. Mr. Stevenson once said, “I 
must write a book for Gordon Browne to 
illustrate; he always puts me in good- 
humour with my people.” 








Eacn autumn seems now to produce its 
own naturalist. Last year brought forth 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc, with new and engagin 
facts about beasts for the delectation of b 
children. This year Mr. Lang introduces us 
to Miss Sybil Corbet etat four, who offers 
facts concerning a region to which she alone 
has entrance. Her book is called Animal 
Land (J. M. Dent & Co.), and this is her 
own account of that locality: ‘‘ Animal land 
where there are no People is quite near, only 
you can’t see it. It is a kind of Garden 
Cage, with the North Pole and the sea 
always roughling and wavy. In the sum- 
mer they like to be hotter and hotter, and 
in the winter colder and colder. They live 
by the North Pole and in the leafy places 
near. It is always light there, always day; 
they climb the Poles and always play. That 
is Animal Land.” 





From the foregoing description, dictated 
by Miss Corbet to her mother, one would 
suppose the book to be a kind of unofficial 
appendix to Dr. Nansen’s great work. The 

ictures of the various creatures, drawn by 
Miss Corbet from hints supplied by the 
naturalist, suggests that the influence of Mr. 
Edward Lear has been felt in the Corbet 
nursery. We have the Kank, an animal 
that lives in the forest, eats hay, and comes 
every morning up to the front door; the 
Didd; the Wuss, an animal that turns its 
back and eats snakes; the Jumma, an 
animal that likes chocolate and rabbits, and 
is a little blingey; the Junn, an animal that 
makes friends very easily; the Pokiban; 
the Joox, an animal that growls, and eats 
cabbages and beans; andthe Toop. A quaint 
and original company. 





New editions of Alice in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking-Glass are announced by 
Messrs. Macmillan. Lewis Carroll has 
written new prefaces, and Sir John Tenniel’s 
drawings are to be printed from new electro- 
types. This issue will bring Alice in 

onderland to its eighty-sixth, and Through 
the Looking- Glass to its sixty-first, thousand. 





In that section of the American Book 
Buyer which is reserved for notes and 
ueries, a poem has been attributed to one 
y vernan Cooper. We do nut know the 
poem, of which the first line runs: 


‘* There came to port the other night,” 


but it is interesting to read the humorous 
claim to the authorship thereof which is 
urged by Mr. George C. Cable, the writer 
of Old Creole Days. He says, in a note 
to the editor of the section : 


“« T have an impression that it was Coopered by 
quite another George. My impression is that it 
was written by myself twenty-seven years ago, 
on the occasion of the birth of my fest ild 
If you can’t take my word for it, I can show 
you the child. Iam not a frequent versifier, 
and never should have prized this bit if it had 
not immediately, upon its first eee negra (in 
the New Orleans Picayune), un @ mad 
career of getting stolen—like ‘ Helen of Troy’ 
and others. Itis only three days since I wrote 
to a Chicago publishing house to say that it 
was not writ:en by Mortimer M. Thompson, as 
accredited in a volume called The Humbler 
Poets, Let me tell you, even the humblest 
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poet ‘will turn.’ And I wish my conscious or 
unconscious trespassers would give this much- 
atolen trifle a respite. Zounds, man! have I 
done nothing else worth stealing? It’s morti- 


fying.” 





Mr. Anstry’s Zinted Venus appeared so 
long ago in Mr. Arrowsmith’s Bristol 
Library, and was presented in so transitory 
a guise, that to many persons it will be, in 
its new form, a new book. The story is 
among the best book-farces that exist— 
than Vice Versd less comic, but than The 
Fallen Idol, its other companion, more. To 
the new edition, which Messrs. Harper 
and Brothers issue, Mr. Bernard Partridge 
supplies pictures. Mr. Partridge has before 
illustrated Mr. Anstey more happily, but 
these will suffice, although Leander Tweddle, 
as the artist conceives him, differs from our 
own mental picture of that pitiable dresser 
of hair. 





THERE seems to be some pleasant differ- 
ence of opinion as to the original and correct 
text of the epigram, “This world’s a city 
full of streets.” It will be remembered 
that our reviewer advanced a version of it 
which he considered “ undeniably superior ”’ 
to that adopted by Mr. Aubrey Stewart, in 
his recently published English Epigrams and 
Epitaphs. The Dundee Advertiser, referring 
to the two versions, says : 


“There is, perhaps, a better version than 
either. It is inscribed on a mural tablet in 
Elgin Cathedral burying-ground, and from its 
date, early in the seventeenth century, may be 
regarded as the original : 
‘**¢ This world is a citie full of streets, 
And death is the mercat that all men meets. 
If life were a thing that money could buy, 
The ~~ could not live, and the rich would 
not die.’ ”’ 


A Dundee correspondent now tries to cap the 
Dundee Advertiser's version. In sending us 
the above cutting he writes : 


‘‘T have a large jug, one gallon capacity, 
with what may be a better version of ‘This 
world’s a city’ than the supposed original in 
Elgin Churchyard; at least, as far as rhythm 
goes, and, perhaps, the sentiment. It was 
brought from Newcastle more than fifty years 
ago by my father, a shipmaster. Herewith is 
exact copy, and I.notice that ‘where’ in the 
second line the h has been dropped, English- 
like, and ‘ were’ substituted for ‘where’! My 
version is this : 
“*The world’s a city with many a crooked 
street, 
And death’s a market-place were all men 
meet ! 
If life was merchandise which men could 


buy 
The rich, would live, the poor alone would 
ie.’’ 





A new feature of Zhe Lady’s Realm, a 
magazine whose scope is sufficiently ex- 
plained in its title, will be a series of love- 
songs, translated by Sir Edwin Arnold from 
various languages, among them being the 
Japanese, in which tongue, as a recent event 
proves, he is a skilled wooer. The originals 
will be printed side by side with the English 
versions, in order, we suppose, that the ladies 
who read this peclodiedl 3 may satisfy them- 


selves of the accuracy of the translation. 





Tat quiet little quarterly review of all 
the arts, Zhe Dome, ventures this month to 
traffic with colour. As an accompaniment} 
to an appreciation of the Japanese artist 
Hiroshige by Mr. Charles Holme, two ex- 
amples of his work are given in colour. 
They are, of course, much reduced, but are, 
none the less, very pleasing. 





Chapman’s Magazine will in future contain 
one or more articles by expert writers on 
subjects of immediate social, literary, or 
general interest. The first of these articles 
will be from the pen of Mr. Andrew Lang, 
on “The Bookselling Question,” and will 
deal, from the literary and public point of 
view, with the important scheme lately pro- 
pounded in the interest of the Boo ing 
Trade, and now being considered officially 
by authors, publishers, and booksellers, 





Tue recently projected Hampstead Annual 
will be published in November. Among the 
contributors will be Sir Walter Besant, 
Canon Ainger, Dr. Horton, Mr. Arthur 
Waugh, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, and Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore. The editor is Mr. 
Ernest Rhys. 


Poems of the Love and Pride of England, the 
volume of patriotic verse which Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore and his daughter have been pre- 
paring for nearly two years, is now practically 
ready for publication, and will be issued b 
Messrs. Ward & Lock in very tasteful form, 
with a title-page of special beauty. It is be- 
lieved that not a single living poet of any real 
importance who has written patriotic verse 
will be found absent from the volume, while 
the poets of earlier generations are to be 
represented by some of their least-known, as 
well as by their most familiar, efforts. 








Tue Fine Art Society, of 148, New Bond- 
street, London, will recommence their special 
exhibitions with a collection of autograph 
letters and literary MSS. In many cases 
not merely single letters will be shown, 
but volumes of letters, as, for instance, those 
of Tasso, Locke, Sterne, Pope, Johnson, 
and Shelley. Among the original MSS. 
will be Keats’s Endymion and Lamia, and 
works by Sir Walter Scott, Southey, Moore, 
Goldsmith, and Cowper. Autograph letters 
of a number of royal personages are also to 
be shown, together with those of authors, 
painters, warriors, statesmen, divines, musi- 
cians, and actors. 





Mr. Grant Ricwarps has just ready for 
publication a work on which Mr. t 
Allen has been engaged intermittently ever 
since he left Oxford: Zhe Evolution of the 
Idea of God: an Enquiry into the Origins of 
Religions. The greater part of this volume 
is new, but certain chapters have been 
already published in the form of review 
articles in the Fortnightly and Contemporary 
Reviews. 





Tue special winter number of Zhe Studio, 
to be ready early in November, will consist 
of an inquiry into Children’s Books and 
their Illustrators, written by Mr. Gleeson 
White, and illustrated by a large number 


EXCURSIONS IN ORITIOISM. 


IV.—Tue Wirauerp Poems or Tennyson, 


“Tue artist is known by his self-limitation,” 
said Tennyson; and he righteously con- 
demned the publication of “ chips from the 
workshop” of poets. Yet his son, in the 
recent biography of his father, has pub- 
lished a number of ms and Rees 
which Tennyson withheld from the public. 
They prove, by Tennyson’s own rule, that 
Tennyson was an artist. The only value of 
their publication is to show how little we 
lose, how much we gain, by such self- 
limitation ; and to impress upon young 
poets the necessity of using like self-denial. 
The first thing needful to notice is the very 
early ‘“‘Coach of Death.” It has not a 
foreshadowing of the coming Tennyson in 
style, yet it contains the argument of “The 
Vision of Sin.” The gaunt traveller, the 
thin-shanked host, are all there; but in 
style it is a youthfully wanton following of 
Burger and his German kin. His early 
University residence yields two fragments, 
both of which anticipate his maturer style : 
the one in description, the other in political 
utterance. But the earliest complete poem 
of importance is “ Anacaona.” His charac- 
teristic love of new and musical metrical 
combinations first shows itself in this. I 
referred but lately, in one of these essays, 
to the resemblance .between M: and 


Y | Edgar Poe in their treatment of the iterative 


refrain. Olearly, however, the thing was 
in the air, for here we find the same device 
in a minor degree. 
‘* Bathing in the slumbrous coves, 
In the cocoa-shadowed coves 
Of sun-bright Xaraguay,” 

quite hints the method of Edgar Poe; and 
not only Poe, but Mangan, excels Tennyson 
in this kind. ‘“ Anacaona” is as deficient 
in striking substance as Mangan; while its 
metre, for all its elaboration, falls short 
of the Irish poet’s felicity. The rhymes 
did not satisfy Tennyson, we are told, 
which probably means the arrangement 
of rhymes—the metrical form. And he 
was right; it does not achieve its inten- 
tion. The long “ Hesperides,” we are told, 
he was sorry for having omitted from his 
“Juvenilia.” But we may thank his better 
and earlier judgment. In its form (and it 
depends on form rather than on substance) 
it is somewhere between the “Lotus 
Eaters” and such ms as ‘The Mer- 
man.” Coleridge, who rightly blamed him 
because in his first volume he had adven- 
tured novel combinations before he was 
securely grounded in regular metre, would 
have found yet more fault with the 
“ Hesperides.” Its unfulfilled intention 
came (metrically) to golden fruit in the 
‘‘ Lotus-Eaters” ; and we lose nothing by 
its absence from his poems. A following 
sonnet—“ Lasting Sorrow ”—has an excel- 
lent final couplet : 
‘* T am so dark, alas! and thou so bright, 

When we two meet there’s never perfect 

light.” 

A sonnet on Cambridge, also, written in 
1830, is good in a minor kind. And, finally, 
a sonnet on the “Nightingale” has an 





of examples by various artists. 
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octave) charming in itself, and notable: as 
the basis of a lovely passage in the “‘ Lotus- 
Eaters.” : 

‘‘ Check every outflash, every ruder sally 


Of thought and speech, speak low, and give 
up wholly 

Toy spirit to mild-minded Melancholy : 
This is the —_ Thro’ yonder ‘Pe alley, 
Below, the blue green river win slowly, 
But in the middle of the sombre valley 

The crisped waters murmur musicall iy» 

And all the haunted place is dark and holy.” 


But so much—by far the greater part—of 
these poems veglle like Tennyson imitating 
hi . “The Sta ” and ‘Truth ” 
are of this kind; “‘The Mother’s Ghost” 
is not even Tennyson’s ghost; it is nothing. 
And of the patriotic songs what shall be 
said? ‘ Britons, your own,” is pain- 
fully poor; “ Hands all round,” in spite of 
lines which have the dignified Tennysonian 
manner, is quite below the high poetic 
mark. ‘The Philosopher” is a perfect ex- 
ample of workmanship without inspiration. 
But why go on? Tennyson thought none of 
these things worthy a in his published 
work; and their publication shows that 
he had admirable self-judgment. It is the 
same with the omitted stanzas from his 
various poems ; they deserved omission, and 
not umous publication. The best of 
them are some of those excluded from the 
“Dream of Fair Women.” This astro- 
nomical stanza, for instance : 


“‘ Regions of lucid matter taking forms, 
Brushes of fire, hazy gleams, 
Clusters and beds of worlds, and bee-like 


swarms, 
Of suns and starry streams.” 


This is fine and vivid: it and its companion 
stanzas were doubtless left out to gain com- 
pactness. He had intended (so we are told) 
to insert sculptures in that rich poem, but 
only finished two. The first, of Elijah, is 
good, but not magical like the pictures we 
possess : 


“ Tall, —— lean and strong, his cloak wind- 


rne 
Behind, his forehead heavenly bright 
From the clear marble pouring glorious scorn, 
Lit as with inner light.” 
The second, of Olympias, I think better, and 
not unworthy of a place in the. poem. The 
omitted prologue, on the other hand, to 
“The Gardener’s Daughter” is all work- 
manship, workmanship, and decidedly is 
better away. Nevertheless, in that poem 
occurs the single omission which I find it 
possible to regret : 


“Her beauty grew: till drawn in narrowing 


arcs, 

The southing Autumn touch’d with sallowed 
gleams 

The granges on the fallows.” 


That is magical, in Tennyson’s finest style of 
pictorial suggestion. It is said to have been 
excised because Fitzgerald said it was taken 
from a landscape—background in a picture 
by Titian—surely the very strangest reason 
ever assigned for an omission! Let us thank 
and admire the great poet’s judgment, that 
it is the sole ill-advi excision which his 


son’s Memoir has been able to bring to light. 
Francis THompson. 











WHAT THE PEOPLE READ. 
Itl.—A Noveuisr. 


Ir struck me first as I placed the candle by 
my bedside and looked round the room. I 
had ridden down on my bicycle to dine and 
sleep. We had dined pleasantly and talked 
long; my brain was awake and needed a 
soporific. For my host, besides being a 
story-teller whose words are quoted among 

ublishers at many guineas per thousand, 
is a stimulative er, and he had made me 
think. And thought is a bad nightcap. 
Looking round the room, I saw a bookcase 
over the mantelpiece—empty. Yet not 
absolutely empty, for lying flat in one 
corner was a book of hymns, adapted, if I 
remember rightly, to the use of Congrega- 
tionalists. It struck me even more forcibly 
the next morning, when I wandered about 
in search of a newspaper, or, in default of a 


wae a book. Nothing of the kind was 
visible but a two months old copy of the Art 
Journal and an illustrated paper which con- 


tained an interview with the novelist. 
Tobacco, food, drink, pictures, music, but 
no literature. I found him lighting his 
after-breakfast pipe upon the lawn. 

“‘T say,” I began, “I can’t find anything 
to read.” 

He looked at me a little curiously. 

“Tf you really want a book,” he said, 
“ask my wife. There are lots in the 
house ; only—to tell you the truth, I don’t 
know where they are.” 

‘‘But the last time I was here,” I said, 
‘the place was infested with new books. 
You were reviewing, you know.” 

“T’ve given up reviewing,” hesaid. “ I’m 
getting on with my new story.” 

‘“‘Well, but where are the books?” I 
asked. 

“‘T expect,” he said, cramming a finger 
into the bowl of his pipe, ‘‘ they’re sold.” 

“‘But don’t you read yourself between 
whiles?” I inquired. ‘Just as a relaxa- 
tion ?” 

He drew me by the arm to a seat and we 
sat down. 

‘* Look here,” he said, ‘ you’ve put your 
finger on my vice. I don’t read anything.” 

“ Don’t read anything?” 

“Nothing. I’m in the position of the 
man who has to take the pledge to avoid 
becoming a habitual drunkard. I’ve got 
the—well, you might call it the cacoéthes 
legendi—in avirulent form. Every scrap 
of printed matter that comes under my eye 
has got to be read before I can settle down 
to work. It doesn’t matter how footling it 
is. If it is only a price-list which a draper 
has sent to my wife it’s got to be read, if 
once I get hold of it. As to the morning 

aper—why, I can’t get through it before 
Tunch.” 

“Then,” I said, “you don’t take in a 
morning paper ?” 

“Not when I’m working,” he replied. 
“At least I never see it. My wife looks 
after that. Any new book or paper that 
comes into the house she seizes and hides, 
and I never come across it. If I did, I 
assure you I should have to read it from 
end toend. Then the whole day would be 
gone and no work done.” 











“ But don’t you want to read to—well— 
improve your style, or for pleasure ?” 

“As for style,” he said, “I think style 
comes from the inside of a man, not from 
the outside. To a novelist, for instance, it 
would be as absurd to try to copy Steven- 
son’s style as to copy his velveteen coat. 
The effect you made wouldn’t be worth 

ing. As to pleasure——” 

‘Well, don’t you find pleasure in reading 
= stuff? Would you as soon read a 

per’s price list or the advertisements in 
the Times as, say, St. Ives?” - 

“Oh, certainly not,” he said. ‘* The con- 
firmed inebriate probably likes good liquor 
better than bad, though he’ll drink the 
worst rather than none. I would rather 
read good stuff; for choice I think I would 
rather read the transactions of scientific 
societies and accounts of discoveries in 
chemistry, biology, and so forth. But any- 
thing that’s printed is enough to compel me 
to put off my work until it’s read.” 

“Then you don’t care particularly about 
reading novels ?” 

“ Well, I fancy the novelist approaches 
the novel from a special point of view. The 
general reader reads for the story. The 
novelist looks at the method of telling. He 
is like the builder whom you show over your 
new house. The builder doesn’t bother 
about the paint and the paper; he has an 
eye to the foundations, pa e thickness of 
the walls, and the stuff the walls are built 
of. Now when I read a novel I am always 
on the look-out to see how it was put 
together. It’s the technique that interests 
me. Of course, as I said, anything that is 

rinted interests me— but a good novel 
olds me more securely than a draper’s 
catalogue, because it is better done.” 

“Then which is the novelist you most 
carefully avoid?” 

He considered for a moment, then he 
replied: ‘“‘Henry James. That is, when I 
want to write myself. As a matter of fact, 
I read every line he writes, and can’t do a 
stroke of work for a week afterwards. You 
see, you can’t imitate him, and you can’t see 
how he does it. I imagine that most writers 
have the same feeling about Henry James. 
He is the novelist for novelists, because only 
a man who writes novels has the feeling 
for technique. The general public, I 
believe, don’t care about him because there 
is nothing particularly exciting, or improper, 
or instructive, in his stories. But the way 
he writes them—-Good Lord!” He sighed 
gently, and knocked the ashes from his 


pipe. 

“ Well,” he said, ‘‘ if you go and find the 
wife, she will probably give you something 
to read. I’ve got to go and write.” 








PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


THe sentence pronounced against sequels 
seems inevitable. Even the delicate and 
incomparable style of M. Anatole France is 
doomed to failure when he attempts to re- 
peat a triumph in the same path. L’ Orme 
du Mail was an enchantment. Not so its 
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successor, Le Mannequin @ Oster, which 
takes up the threads, and continues the 
tale of M. Bergeret’s colourless miseries. 
The very title is an unjustifiable affectation. 
There is, of course, the same grace, the 
same medieval elegance of phrase and 
irony. The same mocking and almost 
tender sympathy, the same exquisite clarity 
of thought and expression; above and be- 
yond all, the same bland, unwavering 
charm. It is always a master who writes 
for our delectation, and in his pages the 
meanest life shows through a soft, luminous 
smile. Still the effort falls heavy. The 
first half of the book is charming. The 
latter half palls and is almost dull. 

The author of so much wit and wisdom 
cannot fail to strew his pages with memor- 
able phrases. Speaking of M. Bergeret’s 
various disenchantments—the vulgarity of 
his wife, the indifference of his daughters, 
the insipidity of the combats of Turnus 
and /ineas—he says: ‘‘He was unhappy 
through his own fault. For all our 
real miseries are interior and caused 
by ourselves. We falsely believe that 
they come from without, but we form 
them within us from our own substance.” 
And addressing his favourite pupil in his 
military uniform as a hero, it Bergeret 
adds: ‘‘ The least one may do is to flatter a 
little those we send to death. We could not 
offer them the commission at a cheaper 
rate.” The pupil explains that he has ex- 
pended all his mental faculties during four 
months in conciliating his corporal and 
serjeant-major by ‘‘ measured gratuities.” 
It is the only branch of the military art he 
has succeded in acquiring, but it is also the 
most important. The Romans, M. Bergeret 
says, were not essentially military, since they 
made profitable und durable conquests, 
whereas the true soldier takes everything 
and keeps nothing. Dilating fancifully on 
the innate love of destruction planted in 
every human breast, the fatuous young 
scholar says, “with a gun in my hand, I 
want to shoot everybody ; it’s in the blood.” 
He maintains that it suffices to give any 
man a bayonet for him to thrust it into the 
body of the first comer, and become thereby 
a hero. When M. Rouxe removes the 
master’s dictionary from a chair to make 
room for the master’s wife, M. Bergeret 
reflects : 


‘‘Mme. Bergeret swam in the infinite of the 
ages, formless, conscienceless, scattered in light 
rays of oxygen and carbon. The particles 
which should one day compose this Latin 
lexicon, at the same time, gravitated for 
ages in this same nebulous state, whence should 
spring monsters, insects, and a little thought. 
It needed an eternity to produce my wife 
and my dictionary, monuments of my painful 
existence, defective forms both, at times im- 
portunate. My dictionary is full of errors. 
Amélie bears an injurious soul in a heavy body. 
Hence there is scant reason to hope that a new 
eternity will finally create science and beauty. 
We live for a while, and we should gain 
nothing by living forever. Itis not a lack of 
time or space that nature can complain of, and 
we see her work !” 


M. Bergeret’s erudite humour and puncti- 
lious prose in explaining the coarse insult 
of an illiterate sergeant are delightful. 





Admitting that he may possibly have lent 


a meaning to the sergeant’s commonplace 
obscenity, he says: “I t there may 
have been some unconsciousness in the 
memorable discourse of Sergeant Lebrec. 
But that is genius. It bursts without a 
suspicion of its own force.” The wife 
pettishly protests that nobody knows 
whether her husband is chaffing or 
serious, and we may imagine, without 
indiscretion, that M. France himself is 
not without familiarity with such a 
domestic protest. It requires some subtlety 
to penetrate so imperturbable a placidity as 
his, and detect how much real pity lies under 
the irony, how human is the limpid flow of 
speech. What, for instance, could be more 
pitifully, delicately satirical than the descrip- 
tion of the gross domestic interruptions in 
the lofty discourse between M. Bergeret and 
his learned disciples? It is the brutal facts 
of life viewed with a dainty serenity. We 
hear of a young officer, a modern St. George, 
who nourishes a mystic notion of the military 
career, mysterious devotions fulfilled in a 
state of grave and pious chastity. Only one 
thing wrecks his mild and exquisite calm: 
the National flag. The iniquitous violence of 
white, red, and blue breaks his heart. He 
yearns for pink or lilac, and dreams of 
a celestial banner. But he suffers with 
patience and courage. Meanwhile sounds 
of another kind of wreckage come from 
the kitchen where the young Euphemia is 
engaged upon the dinner, and acrid odours 
penetrate in whiffs to incommode M. Ber- 
geret among the shadows of Aineas, Turnus 
and the timid Lavinia, and the professor, 
saddened by the inelegance of his narrow 
life, 


‘* mused of some villa where, on a white terrace, 

on the border of a blue lake, he might discourse 

quietly to his friends in the perfume of myrtle, 

at the hour when the amorous moon rises to 

bathe in a sky pure like the glances of the 

— gods, mild like the breath of the god- 
esses.” 


The climax of this erudite chapter is the 
Nyame of the young Euphemia, scarlet 
and enraged, roaring ‘‘Give me my wages 
and let me go.” 

There is an indescribable and suggestive 
eloquence in each adjective, as well as each 
line referring to this quaint figure of a 
colourless an ma + professor in a slow 
reap town. The air that blows about 

im is ‘“‘ malicious,” the face of the town is 

“hostile” ; his own eye is the only one that 
meets his glance with benevolence. ‘He 
bestowed some pity and sympathy on him- 
self. He was kindly to himself as to the 
unfortunate.” When his wife betrays him 
with his favourite pupil, 
“it was not his happiness that was de- 
stroyed (he was never happy), it was his poor 
domestic life, his private existence, already so 
cold and so laborious, now broken and dis- 
honoured, of which nothing more remained.” 


Pity here is more profound than M. France’s 
graceful irony would have us believe. To 
measure such dull and uninteresting sorrow 
is atonement for a pagan lack of morality, 
and an unreverent raillery. 

H. L. 





SOME BOOKMEN OF YESTERDAY. 


WE receive now and from Mr. 
Quaritch, the bookseller, certain slim 
paper-covered booklets bearing the title: 
Contributions towards a Dutionary of 
English Book-Collectors. They represent 
Mr. Quaritch’s —— with a work of 
great interest, difficulty, and a 
the nature of which is sufficiently indi- 
cated by its name. We are merely about to 
dip into its latest instalment. Not one of 
the articles in this part is written by Mr. 
Quaritch himself ; are from the pen of 
Mr. F. 8. Ellis, who pleasantly dubs himself 
“an advanced sexagenarian bibliopole”’; but 
Mr. Quaritch appends a characteristic note 
to the first article, in which is set forth the 
career of Bertram, the great fourth Earl of 
Ashburnham—the founder of the Ashburn- 
ham Library. 

Mr. Quaritch—whose opinion may be said 
to be final—considers that the Earl was “a 
most accomplished and learned book-col- 
lector.” Me. Quaritch knew him well. 
In his early bookselling days the noble 
Lord was his frequent customer, and 
he (the Earl) had many a good bargain. 
For instance, a small folio, Aesopus, that was 
made Lot 19 in the recent Ashburnham 
sale, was recognised by Mr. Quaritch as a 
volume which he had sold to the Earl 
fifty years previously for £3 3s. Mr. 
Quaritch was glad to acquire it again for 
£61. On one occasion, when the Earl 
thought he had been fortunate in his 
dealing with Mr. Quaritch, we read: ‘“ He 
was so pleased with his bargain that he 
made me a very acceptable present of 

ame.” Alas! for the fo Earl of 

burnham, he weakened in the eternal 
struggle at Quaritch’s. ‘Latterly Lord 
Ashburnham ceased to buy from me; he 
could not compete with more open-handed 
buyers like the Earl of Crawford, Mr. Henry 
Huth, and Mr. James Lenox, of New 
York.” Then came the catastrophe: ‘One 
day I showed him a splendid collection of 
MSS., including one of the Carlovingian 
period. I told him my prices; he admitted 
the great attraction placed before him, and 
asked me, finally, whether I would allow 
him to make an offer for the lot. I curtly 
replied, ‘No, my lord, my prices are net.’ 
I think that was the last time Lord Ash- 
burnham was in my shop.” F 

Such partings must be; but, while we 
read, we feel sorry for the fourth Earl 
of Ashburnham, for he was proud and 
stern, and he had run his race well. Once he 
commissioned Lilly, his agent, to buy a 
second folio Shakespeare, but without men- 
tioning any price. Such folios then fetched 
about £15; this one was run up to £60, and 
then Lilly stopped in dismay, and the folio 
was lost. ‘“ What did you mean by letting 
it go at that price? Did I not tell you to buy 
it?” thundered the Earl, whose good judg- 
ment, by the way, has been proved by the 
prices the same book realised at later dates: 
£146 in 1864, and £540 in 1896. The day 
arrived (we have seen) when the Earl’s 
acquisitions were controlled by sterner cir- 
cumstances than the timidity of an agent. 

A great bookman, of the same period, was 
George Daniel. Mr. Ellis says of himself 
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that he is one o ” egy oie ar hegh ya amo 
bibliophiles to whom the portly figure an 
florid, good-humoured countenance of Mr. 
George Daniel were familiar during the 
latter years of his life.” He gives us a pic- 
ture of Daniel. Though he “‘ had lampooned 
the Prince Regent in his youth, he affected 
the style and manners of the Regency period 
in his later days, and there are touches in 
Dickens’s creation of Mr. Turveydrop, senr., 
that strongly remind one of him. His man- 
ner was too supercilious, condescending, and 
pompous to inspire any very warm-hearted 
remembrances in those who knew him.” 
Thus plainly do these bookmen write of 
their dead. The sale of Daniel’s collection 
took place in 1864. In forty years’ ex- 
perience Mr. Ellis remembers no sale “that 
created equal excitement and interest”; and 
he recalls the heat and suffocation and ten- 
sion of the auction room when Mr. Wilkinson 
took up his hammer to dispose of Daniel’s 
Shak ian treasures, notably a first folio, 
which he knocked down to the Baroness 
Burdett Coutts for 682 guineas. If golden 
lads must come to dust, it would seem that 
every collection on which gold and brains 
have been spent must some day be dusted. 
George Daniel, like the rest, had his day; 
“he was a cautious buyer, and a hard- 
mouthed bargainer,” yet he could show 
emotion when it cost nothing. When he 
bought that first folio Shakespeare from 
Mr. Pickering for £100—a high price in 
those days—the bookseller was for wrappin: 
the volume in paper. ‘No, no!” | 
Daniel; “nothing less than silk! fetch me 
one of your best silk handkerchiefs.” And 
in silk, and in a hackney-coach, the volume 
‘was conveyed to Islington. 








THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE BOOK, AND THE VILLAGE. 

FEW days ago I was in a long, lo 
A office, overlooking the Victoria id 
bankment. Shelves of new, brightly bound 
books ran round the room, and the floor was 
almost covered with painted wooden boxes, 

made very square and tight, with clam 
and good locks, as if for endurance. At the 
end of the room, opposite the window, was a 
table for secretarial work, and beyond, 
through the window, ran the glinting 
tides, with the red sails of barges Soting 
above or between the trees. It was a 
pleasant room in itself; but knowing its 
work and purposes it seemed to me singularly 
leasant. For from this room remote vil- 
es all over England are supplied with 
new books on a self-supporting library 
system. I was a visitor to the Review of 
views Circulating Library; and Mr. W. 
Stead, jun., who manages the library, 
was there to talk to me about it; while 


Miss Atlee, on whom the secretarial work | th 


falls, was equally ready to meet with facts 
and documents any dulness of comprehen- 
sion that declared itself in my questions. 
“Will you tell me,” I asked Mr. Stead, 
“‘how long you have been doing this work, 


and why you began it.” 


“It sprang,” was the reply, “out of the 
Review of Reviews, three years ago. Wehad 
country people calling to ask all kinds of 

uestions, and chiefly to ask what books 

ey should read and what editions they 
should buy. It became clear to us that 
small towns and villages had been quite 
passed over by the Free Libraries Acts, and 
that something else, appropriate to their 
needs, ought to be done to help them in 
the race.” 

“ And you found the solution in what I 
may call circulating Circulating Libraries ?”’ 

“Yes. Not that the idea was original. 
Hampshire and Yorkshire had already 
village libraries. The Sunday School Union 
was supplying books to villages. The 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union 
was issuing over a hundred boxes of books 
a year to local centres, and the National 
Liberal Club was acting as lite: god- 
father to about thirty villages. Then in 
America the box-system had long been in 
operation. What my father did see was that 
the ground was most imperfectly covered ; 
and that in the Review of Reviews he had a 
valuable aid in any attempt he should 
make to establish an extensive Village 
Library system of his own.” 

‘* And he felt encouraged to start ?” 

‘Yes, and his encouragement came from 
the villagers themselves as represented by 
our constant stream of callers at the Review 
of Reviews office. Mr. Thomas Greenw 
who was entitled to speak with authority, 
assured my father that a box eo of 
supplying small country towns and villages 
with Socks could never be self-supporting. 
We are proud to have proved Mr. Green- 
wood wrong. Then the parish councils 
to whom we first appeaied were not 
at all effusive in their welcome of the 
project. Being then very new bodies, they 
were afraid of schemes that spelled increased 
rates. They would do nothing.” 

“Well, you did get support, and you 
have made the scheme pay. Now, Mr. 
Stead, will you tell me just what the scheme 
is when in full operation?” 

“Oertainly. It is very simple. At any 
given time we have several sets of twelve 
boxes in circulation. These sets are alike. 
But the twelve boxes composing a set are 
all differently made up. y village, there- 
fore, can ask for any one of these twelve 
boxes, the contents of which are catalogued 
in the current prospectus; then it can ex- 
change this box for another, and so gradually 
devour twelve little libraries.” 

“How many books are there in one 
box ?” 

“ Forty.” 

“And how long is a village entitled to 
keep a box.” 

‘Three months.” 

** And the subscription ? ” 

“‘The subscription is £6 a year; and it 
works out to this, that thirty people, 
paying each a halfpenny a week, can have 
e reading of some 150 books every 
ear.’’ 

“ And who takes charge of a village box, 
and who distributes the books?” 

“That varies in different cases. A 


clergyman, a small stationer, the secretary 





of a club, a Sunday-school teacher, or a 


ood, | choice. 





private individual—all these receive boxes 
and are responsible for their safety.” 

‘‘ And are you supplied with any record 
of the use that is made of a given box of 


books ?” 

‘*Oh, yes; you shall see one.” Here 
Miss Atlee placed before me a tabulated 
statement of the books received in last 
March from the Review of Reviews Library 
by the little village of H——. 

The names and addresses of thirty sub- 
scribers were given, and opposite each were 
the numbers of the books which the sub- 
scriber had borrowed. They did not all 
borrow books from that box. Seven re- 
frained. Two subscribers borrowed only 
one book each. Others had three, four, 
and five books from the box in the quarter, 
and Mr. C—— borrowed fourteen volumes. 
I take leave to surmise that Mr. C has 
a family of boys and girls, partivularly 
boys. In any case, the C—— family has 
very healthy tastes in reading. These are 
the books they carried home between 
March 26 and June 26 of this year: Mrs. 
Browning’s Poems, Green’s Short History of 
the English People, Letters and Memoirs of 
Charles Kingsley, Poultry for Prizes and 
Profit, and four bound volumes of maga- 
zines. Then I found that the C——’s taste 
in fiction is robust and varied. Treasure 
Island, Toilers of the Sea, Adventures of Sher- 
lock Holmes, I do not doubt, were the boys’ 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s Aunt Anne, 
The Stickit Minister, and Mrs. Charles’s The 
Draytons and Davenants, would be the choice 
of their sisters; and Marcella, perhaps, 
pleased an older mind. 

I found it interesting to analyse the table 
further. The most popular book in this 
box—sent to a Sussex village three months 
ago—was T'he Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 

Second in favour came Mrs. Charles’s 
The Draytons and Davenants, and—for a 
surprise—Sheridan’s Plays. 








ext in popularity came Marcella, Kenil- 
worth, The Bride of Lammermoor, and Toilers 
of the Sea. 


After these: Mr. Lang’s Green Fairy 
Book, The Citizen and the State, and It’s Never 
too Late to Mend. 

Lady Brassy’s Voyage in the Sunbeam was 
borrowed three times; Mrs. Browning’s 
Poems twice ; Scott’s Poems only once. 

Green’s Short History of the English People 
had only one reader in the village, but Dean 
Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity had 


There were two readers each for The Life 
of Lord Lawrence, Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
Life of Cromwell, and Lord Macaulay’s 
Essays. 

Not a single Sussex villager wanted to 
read Zhe Humour of Ireland. 

I thought this document, one of scores 
which Mr. Stead could have shown me, 
was most interesting and significant. 
Mr. Stead went on to tell me of bleak 
villages on the Tyne, and _ stone-built 
hamiets on the Cumberland fells, and Welsh 
hamlets as remote, between which and 
London there has been established this 
literary tie; and it seemed to me that a 
new and gracious wonder had been added 





to London. 
W. W. 
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THE WEEK. 


PRODUCTIVE week, in which works 
of History and Biography are — 
prominent. Thus the fourth and concluding 
volume of the Life of Dr. E. B. Pusey, D.D., 
begun by Canon Liddon, is given to the world. 
Dr. Pusey had scarcely begun to work upon 
this portion of Dr. Pusey’s life, but he had 
written an account of Dr. Pusey’s last days, 
and of his death-bed, which, it is unneces- 
sary to say, finds its aes in this volume. 
In the latter part of his life, when the 
Tractarian storm had rocked itself to rest, 
or was heard only in its after-rumbles, Dr. 
Pusey devoted himself to broadening the 
foundations of the Christian faith as a 
whole. In this volume the reader will 
learn how, 


“ from the vantage-ground of the full faith of 
the Cathelic Church, and with his wide know- 
ledge and clear insight into the limits of any 
possible range of physical science, he was able 
not only to steady and reassure many troubled 
minds, but also to make timely contributions 
of permanent value to the cause of Christian 
apology.” 

The work has not even now been com- 
leted without vicissitudes. The names of 
our writers, including Pusey’s, appear on 
the title-page of this volume, and two of 
these writers have gone to their rest. 

A book of the week is the Philosophical 
Lectures and Remains of Richard Lewis Nettle- 
ship. It is contained in two volumes, of 
which Mr. 8. OC. Bradley has edited the first. 
and Mr. G. R. Benson the second; and the 
labours of these gentlemen are founded 
to some extent on work done by Prof. 

©. E. Vaughan, of the University College 
of South Wales. The “ Remains” include 
Miscellaneous Papers and Extracts from 
Letters, a series of Lectures on Logic, a 
series of chapters on ‘‘ Plato’s Conception of 
Goodness of the Good” (the only portion of 
these books written for publication), and 
Lectures on the Republic of Plato. 

The tragically sudden death of Prof. 
Nettleship, which all our readers will 
remember, lends touching interest to the 
biographical sketch which Prof. Bradley 
has written for these ‘‘Remains.” Referring 
to Prof. Nettleship’s matured mind, Prof. 
Bradley has these striking sentences : 

** In his last years he had given up some of 
his college work, and it is most likely that, 
before very long, he would have retired, and 
have devoted himself in London to philosophical 
writing. Nor is it probable that, even if his 
colleagues had wished him to become master, 
he could have been induced to accept a position 
which, in some respects, would have been very 
uncongenial to him, and for which he considered 
himself in those respects unfitted. He was 
thought by the friends who saw most of him in 
these last years to look decidedly older, and at 
the same time to have grown more peaceful, if 
not happier. He had, I think, mastered the 
restlessness of unsatisfied love; and, while his 
sympathies were only deepened and enlarged, 
he seemed to have attained to much of that in- 
difference to the chances and changes of which 
religious writers speak. Alike in intellect and 
character, which in him seemed in a peculiar 
degree inseparable, he was standing when his 
death came higher than he had ever stood 








before. The last of his letters to me was written 
the night before he started for Switzerland, 
never to return; it was meant to be read only 
if he chanced to be the first to die; and almost 
its final words were these: ‘ Don’t bother about 
death ; it doesn’t count.’ Not for him, doubt- 
less, or for that which includes both him and all 
who loved him or feel his influence; but to 
them, and, as they believe, to others, his death 
counts only too much. He lives, indeed, in 
them so long as they are true to him ; but they 
must feel how dim is the reflection that their 
memories, or even these ‘‘ Remains,”’ can render 
of a spirit so ardent, deep, and pure.” 


It may be asked, who wants a new 
complete edition of the works of George 
Berkeley? But the Bohn series is a monu- 
ment of courageous publishing, and Messrs. 
Bell are, we dare say, not mistaken in their 
belief that Berkeley’s works only need to 
be made more accessible to be more studied. 
The only other edition before the public is 
the exhaustive one issued by Prof. Campbell 
Fraser from Oxford in 1871. This is both 
too expensive and too learned for any but a 
narrow range of readers. The present 
edition will be less cumbered with notes, 
and its cost will be no barrier to its acquisi- 
tion. A Biographical Introduction by the 
Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour is a welcome 
feature. This essay has been printed 
before, but it has been revised for its 

resent purpose. Mr. Balfour says of 
erkeley’s writings : 

‘In reading his not very voluminous works 
we find ourselves not only in the thick of ev 
great controversy—theological, mathematical, 
and philosophical—which raged in England 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, 
but we get glim of life in the most diverse 
conditions : in the seclusion of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in the best literary and fashionable 
society in London, among the prosperous 
colonists of Rhode Island, among the far 
from prosperous peasants and equireens of Cork. 
And all this in the company of a man endowed 
with the subtlest of intellects, lit up with a 
humour the most delicate and urbane.” 


A portrait of Berkeley, executed in photo- 
gravure from John Smibert’s picture in the 
National Portrait Gallery, is the frontispiece 
to the first of the three volumes within which 
the edition will be complete. 





The week’s Poetry gives us Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s final selections of his Poems, and 
Canon Ainger’s selection from the poems of 
Thomas Hood. 





A curious book of travel may be noted: 
England Through Chinese Spectacles, by Wo 
Chang. It should be interesting to compare 
Wo Chang’s strictures on England with 
those of Goldsmith’s “‘ citizen of the world.” 





Students who can visit Rome, or who 
cannot, will probably find a useful book in 
Prof. Radolfo Lanciani’s Ruins and Excava- 
tions of Ancient Rome. Prof. Lanciani 
teaches ancient topography in the Uni- 
versity of Rome, and is master of his 
subject. ‘Students wishing to attain a 
higher degree of efficiency in this branch 
of Roman archeology will find copious 
references to the standard publications on 





each subject or part of a subject; while 
the description of ruins and excavations 
will not be found too technical or one-sided 
for the ordinary reader.” 





About thirty new novels are eatalogued 
and described elsewhere. = 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Tae Return To tHe Cross. By Rev. W. Robertson 
Nicoll, M.A. Isbister & Co. 

Taz Nsw Testament. Illustrated. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. 2s. 6d, 


Homitetic: Lxecrurzrs on Preacutne. By Theodor “ 
Christlieb, D.D. Edited by Th. Haarbeck. T. & T, 
Clark (Edinburgh). 7s. 6d. 


Gewesis CrITICALLY AND ExEGetTicatty Exrounprep. By 
Dr. A. Willmann. Translated from the last edition by 
Wm, B, Stevenson, B.D. T. & T. Clark (Edinburgh). 

Sr. Pavut’s Conception or Curist. By David Somerville, 
M.A. T.&T. Clark, 9s. 

Iw «4 Prarw Pate: Appressrs To Boys. By Rev. W. J 
Foxwell, M.A. Macmillan & Co, 3s. 6d. 

Cuuistiaw Aspxcrs or Liv, |By Brooke Foss Westcott, 
D.D. Macmillan & Co. 7s. 6d. 

Tae Taree Rrtanps: a Hunpreep Years or Varrovs 
Cuxistian Ssrvicr. By James Culross,D.D. Elliot 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Lire or Epwarp Bovuvertzr Pussy. By Henry Parry 
Liddon, and Other Writers. Longmans, Green & Co. 
18s. 


Parr II, or Srarn. By Martin A.S. Hume. Macmillan 
& Co. , 

CHRONICLEs OF THE Bank or Enctanp. By B. B. Turner. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 7s. 6d. 

Tae Carupren’s Stupy: Roms. By Mary Ford. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

Tae Rurws anp Excavations or Ancient Rome. 
Rodolfo Lanciani. Macmillan & Co. 

Tae Works or Grores Berxetzy,D.D. Edited by,George 
Sampson. With a Biographical Introduction by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. Vol. I. George Bell 
& Zons. 65s. 

Tue Srory or Avsrratm. By Flora L. Shaw. Horace 
Marshall & Son. 1s, 6d. 

Tas Works or Xeyornon. Translated by H. G. Dakyns, 
M.A. Macmillan & Co. 6s, 

Taz Maxers or Mopsrew Roms. By Mrs. Oliphant. Mac- 
millan & Co, 10s. 6d. 

East Anoura awp THE Great Crvi, War. By Alfred 
Kingston. Elliot Stock. 

Tux Corpsrrzam Guarps 1x THE Crrmea. By Lt.-Col. Ross” 
of-Bladensburg. A. D. Innes & Co. 

Tue Oampaten ov Marzeneo. By Herbert H. Sargent. 
Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 


By 


ESSAYS, POETRY, CRITICISM. 


Tar Royat SHEPHERDESS, AND OrHEeR Porms. By Dudley 
Charles Bushby. Digby, Long & Co. 2s. 6d. 

Pozms. By George Cookson, A. D. Innes & Co. 4s. 6d. 

Lays ov THE Rep Brancu. By Sir Samuel Ferguson, Q.C. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 

Taz Ersics or Brownine’s Poems. 
Leake. Grant Richards. 

Sones 1m Mayy Moops. By Nina Frances Layard. Tux 
Wawyperine Atsatross. By Annie Corder. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Tax Princietzs or Crmicism. By W. Basil Worsfold, 
M.A. George Allen. 

Lays or Love awp Lisgrty, By James A. Mackereth. 
Elliot Stock. 

Montaigne anv SHaxzsrzarE. By John M. Robertson. 
The University Press (London), 

Cottecrep Porms. By Austin Dobson. Kegan Paul. 6s. 

Tas Temptze Deamatists: THE FarrHrut SHEPHERDESS 
By Jobn Fletcher. Edited by F. W. Moorman, Ph.D. 
J.M. Dent &Co. Is. 

Lirezary PaMPHLETS, CHIEFLY RELATING TO PosTRY. 
From f£idney to Byrcn, Selected by Ernest Rbys. 2 
vols. Kegan Paul. 

Fripeuis, anp Orne Porms. By ©. M. Gemmer. Archi- 
bald Constable & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Porms or Tomas Hoop. Edited by Alfred Singer 
2 vols. 10s. 


By Mrs. Percy 
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SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL. 


Tae Locat Disrarsution oz Exectric Power 1x Work- 
sxops, &c. By Ernest Kilburn Scott. Biggs & Co. 2s. 

Tae Founpgrs or Gronoey. By Sir Archibald Geikie. 
Macmillan & Co. 6s. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Tus Gotp Fisups or tHe ‘Kionpixe. By John W. 
Leonard. T, Fisher Unwin. 2s, 6d. 

Eyetanp THRoven Curngse Specractes: Leaves FROM 
THE Notenoox or Wo Cuana. The Cotton Press. 
Cmronwrcnes oy THE Parish or Taxwoop. By J. R. 

Macduff, D.D. Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 
Movunrarn, Stegam, awp Covert, By Alexander Innes 
Shand. Seeley & Co. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Moprrn Ratrowatism. By Joseph McCabe. Watts & Co. 

Tas Facrs or tHe Morat Lars. By Wilhelm Wundt. 
Translated by Julia Gulliver and Edward B. Titchener. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Cu. 7s. 6d. 

Pur.osopxicat Lecturgs aND ReMAtns oF RicHarp LEwis 
Nerrizsurr. Edited by A. C. Bradley and G. R. 
Benson. Macmillan&Co. 17s. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


A Dies? oF Depucrive Loearc. By B. Johnson Barker, 
B.A. Methuen & Co. 2s. 6d. 

A History or Roms For BEGryners. 
Shuckburgh, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 

A Junior Latry-Enetish Grapus or VERsE-DIcrionaRy. 
By Sidney C. Waterhouse, B.A. Swan Sonnenschein 
&Co. 3s, 

AppPLiep Mscuantcs. By John: Perry. Cassell & Co. 9s, 

Tas Uwntverstry Tvurorrat Serres: Tas EncGuise 
LaNnGuaGE; its History anp Srrvervurs. By W. H. 
Low, M.A. W.B. Clive. 3s. 6d. 

Mrppts Form Grrsx Reaping Booxs: Prios anp 
Sruaxterta, Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, M.A. Riving- 
tons. 


By Evelyn 8. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Lrrrte Grown-Urs, By Elizabeth 8S. Tucker and Maud 
Humphrey. Sunpay Ruapine ror THE Youna, 1898, 
_ Gardner, Darton & Co. Pum May’s A.B.C. The 
Leadenhall Press, Ltd. Sore Frowsrs rrom A Curip’s 
Garpen or Versz. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Set 
to Music by Robert Louis Stevenson. Gardner, Darton 
&Co. Anmat Lanp. By Sybil & Katharine Corbet. 
With an Introduction by Andrew Lang. J. M. Dent 
& Co. For tHe Frac. From the French of Jules 
Verne. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Sampson Low. COxovi5 
Darpsntor. By Jules Verne. Sampson Low. Rep 
Apptzs anp Sitver Betts: A Book or VERSE FoR 
CHILDREN oF att Aczs. By Hamish Hendry. Illus- 
trated by Alice B. Woodward. Blackie & Son, Ltd. 
Firty-Two Srorrzs or Duty anp Darine For Grets. 
Edited by Alfred H. Miles, Hutchinson &Co, Furry- 
two Stories or Dury anp Daztne ror Bors. Edited 
by Alfred H. Miles. Hutchinson& Oo. A Daveurer 
or Exm. By Violet P. Finny. Blackie & Son. 2s. 6d. 
Nett’s Scnoot-pays: a Story or Town anp Country, 
By H. F. Gethen. Blackie & Son. 2s. 64. THE 
Navat Capsr: a Srory or ApvzenrurE on Layp 
4np Sza. By Gordon Stables, M.D. Blackie & Son. 
3s. 64, Wire Freuperick tae Great. By G. A. 
Henty. Blackie&Son. 6s. Tae Framp, arp OrzER 
Stozrzs ror Currpren. By E. V. Lucas. Grant 
Richards. Frogey, on My Lorp Maror; 4 Srory or 
THE TRIats or Orriczs, By Charles James Scotter. 
The Leadenhall Press, Ltd, 3s. 6d. GusBrns Mrvor, 
anp Somes Orner Fettows. By Fred. Whishaw. Griffith 
Farran, 3s, 6d. Taz Apvenrurss or 4 Stowaway. By 
Fred. Whishaw. Griffith Farran. 3s. 6d. Scarier 
Learner. By Henry J. Barker. Griffith Farran. 2s. 
Miss Boszrz, By Ethel Turner. Ward, Lock & Co. A 
Longty Lirrtz Lavy. By Dolf Wyllarde. Hutchinson 
& Co. 58. Otea; on, Wrone ow Bora Sipzs. By 
Vin Vincent. Griffith Farran. 3s. 6d. Miss Movsr 
4nD Her Bors. By Mrs. Molesworth. Macmillan & 
Co, 4s, 6d. Ina rrom Iwpra: a Tate ror Grats, By 
Mrs, Herbert Martin. Griffith Farran. 3s, 6d. Taz 
Luck oF tHe Earpurrs, By Sheila E. Braine, Blackie 
&Son. 6s. 


FOREIGN. 


Naronéon: a-t-11 éré un Homme Huvesvx? Par Phili* 
bert Andebrand. Le Réve pz Yawwrer. Par Jean 
Psichari, Lzs Amants Byzanrins. Par Hugues le 
Roux, Calmann Lévy (Paris). 





NEW EDITIONS. 


Tue Newcomers. By W.M. Thackeray. Service & Paton. 
2s. 64. Tue Lapy or THE Laxs. By Sir Walter Scott. 
With an Introduction by Andrew Lang, and I[lustra- 
tions by C. E. Brock. Service & Paton, 6s. THE 
House or tas Szvew Gasurs. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Service & Paton. 3s. 6d. REMINISCENCES OF 
4 Huntsman. By the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. New 
edition. Edward Arnold. 15s, Tus Tinrzep VzEnvs: 
4 Farcicat Romancsz.. By F, Anstey. Harper & Bros 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Marezmee Customs iv Many Lanps. By the Rev. H. N 
Hutchinson, B.A. Seeley & Co. Basoo JABBERJEE, 
B.A. By F. Anstey. J. M. Dent & Co, Taz Srray 
Notes oF A WanperEr. By A. C. C. Roxburghe 
Press. History or tHe Horn-Boox. By Andrew W. 
Tuer, F.8.A The Leadenhall Press, Lid. Taz TueEz 
Onvurxsmanxs: a Bretiograrnican Catatoaus. W. T. 
Spencer. 8s. 6d. Taz Pross Worxs or JoNATHAN 
Swirt, D.D. Edited by Temple Scott. George Bell & 
Sons. 3s. 6d, Taz New Man: a CHRONICLE OF THE 
Mopzrey Trius. By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzes. The 
Levytype Co. (Philadelphia). CuILpReN UNDER THE 
Poor Law. By W. Chance, M.A. Swan Sonnenschein 
&Co. 7s. 64. Tae Reminiscznces or Basui-Bazovux. 
By Edward Vizeteliy. J. W. Arrowsmith (Bristol). 
Humanirartay Essays. By Maurice Adams and Other 
Writers. William Reeves. 1s. Scunzs rrom MILimary 
Livz. By Richard Penny. Digby, Long & Oo. 3s, 6d. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TENNYSON AND WORDSWORTH. 
London: Oct. 22, 1897. 


The reviewer of the Tennyson biography in 
your issue of October 9 quotes with a certain 
approval a story of Tennyson and Wordsworth 
contributed to the Biography by Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere. Tennyson had been to Hamps to 
call on Wordsworth, and returning to town 
across the fields he complained to Mr. Aubrey 
de Vere of ‘‘the Old Poet’s coldness.” ‘He 
had endeavoured,” says Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
‘to stimulate some latent ardours by telling 
Wordsworth of a tropical island where the 
trees, when they first come into leaf, were a 
vivid scarlet; ‘every one of them, I told him, 
one flush all over the island, the colour of 
blood! It would not do. I could not in- 
fluence his imagination in the least.’” Your 
reviewer adds—surely rather rashly—‘‘Our 
own, we confess, is left cold.” Myi i 
tion is warmed; but that is not the point. 
What I wish to draw attention to is the fact 
that more than forty years before this conversa- 


tion between the yo and the old 
place, Wordsworth had 





oet took 
written in his beautiful 
poem ‘‘ Ruth ” this stanza: 
‘* He told of the Magnolia, spread 

High as a cloud, high over head ! 

The cypress and her spire ; 

—Of flowers that with one scarlet gleam 

Cover a hundred leagues, and seem 


To set the hills on fire.” 
The Old Poet may have considered that there 
was no need to glow twice. W. W. 





ARTHUR HucGH CLOUGH. 
Holne Chase, Devon: Oct. 20, 1897. 


In the ACADEMY of October 2 your reviewer 
writes an article on Arthur Hugh Clough, 
which, as a life-long admirer and careful 
student of that poet, I should much like to 
supplement. 

e writer states it as his opinion that the 
reputation of Clough has reached its vanishing 
int, and that ‘“‘his kind of wit,’’ as well as 
is ‘‘ kind of verse,” is out of date. 
This may be so, perhaps, with regard to some 






writer confines himself. The ‘ Bothie” is, 
undoubtedly, laborious reading, and the 
‘* Amours de Voyage’”’ are as bad, if not worse. 
But it is not for the sake of these, or even 
‘* one or two lyrics in the Arnold mann r,”’ that 
I venture to think the name of Clough will be 
still long remembered. 

One of our critics wrote some yea's ago: 
“Clough was the poet of devout scept cism, as 
Arnold was the poet of devout unbelief.” 
Whether this judgment be true or not, it is 
pre-eminently as a religious t that Clough 
takes his place among the earlier writers of the 
century. The author of ‘‘Dipsychus” and 
‘* Poems on Life and Duty” may surely claim an 

ual rank with Matthew Arnold. It must be 

owed he had not the same happy turn for 
metre and rhythm as his friend, but pos:essed 
what in Arneld is so often wanting—a keen 
sense of humour. It would be to name 


any unless it be Heine—in which the 
pathetic and the ludicrous, the y and 
comedy, are so inextricably mingled. Where 


shall we find, for instance, such a felicitous 
summary of the problems of life as in the 
utterance of the Spirit in ‘‘ Dipsychus” : 


‘* This world is very odd, we see, 
We do not comprehend it ; 
But in one fact we all agree, 
God won’t, and we can’t mend it.” 


The actual sum total of his philosophy—as 
deduced from his poems—may not amount to 
very much. As he says, his desire was rather 


** Oh, let me love my love unto myself alone, 
And know my knowledge to the world un- 


known. 


Yet in his negative teaching he is often very 

ing in his expression. If the author of 
“‘Obermann” considered it ‘a gratifying 
marvel” that the Archbishop should invite him 
once a year to dinner, what is to be said for 
the writer of ‘“‘ Easter Day,” with its persistent 
refrain : 

‘* Christ is not risen—No! 
He lies and moulders low ” ? 


In all those minds on whom the problems of 
the day still unsolved and apparently 
insoluble, A. H. Clough yet holds an Sietent 
lace. We may regret that he should ever 
ve written the “‘Bothie ”—which we agree 
with your reviewer in not being able to pro- 
nounce—but we can well forgive the error for 
the sake of the many fine poems he wrote—not 
in hexameters ! E. Forster. 


Omar KuiAyyAm. 
Oct. 18, 1897. 


There is one thing that has long puzzled me, 
and I do not mind incurring the sneers of 
Oriental literati, provided I can get from them 
an answer that shall restore tranquillity to my 
troubled mind. 

Who is this Omar Khiiyyiim, and why all this 
fuss about him when those of his craft are as 
thick as berries upon the Eastern Parnassus ? 
I have long since made the acquaintance of all, 
or nearly all, of them in Hammer-Purgstall’s 
and Friedrich Riickert’s marvellous translations, 
and do not hesitate to say that the poetry of 
most of these worthies is as boneless, as feature- 
less, as insipid as that of the Italian trecentisti, 
who still have devotees in this country, notwith- 
standing Leopardi’s dictum concerning them: 
quantunque si trovino rime non si trova poesia. 
But to return to Omar Khiyyim. Is he, I 
wonder, equal in merit to Amrilkais’ ‘‘ Dichter 
und Kénig” done into German by Riickert ? 
I have here before me a couple of volumes of 








of his poems, especially those to which the 





Persian and Arabic tales and legends by the 
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same translator: ‘* Morgenlindische Sagen und 
Geschichten” (Stuttgart, 1837). These volumes 
have been in my possession for years, and I 
cannot resist the suspicion that whatever 
fugitive amusement I may have derived from 
their , it was all due to the brilliant 
infidelities of the adapter. If, as the ACADEMY 
seems to think, Omar Khiyyim’s commonplace 
gazels have also been beautified in like manner, 
all honour, I say, to the “‘ traduttore-traditore ” 
for his literary skill; but, then, why all this 
fuss about the Persian rhymester, as if he were 
a second Marcus Aurelius? This is what 
uzzles me. I enclose my card, and have the 
onour to remain, &c. :% 





BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 





Tue Chronicle's praise of this 
story is too breathless to be 
informing. The Pall Mall 
Gazette says with deliberation : 


“This latest novel from Mr. James’s pen 
seems, beyond doubt, to touch his highest point. 
It is a work very difficult to criticise, very per- 
plexing to appraise. But beyond and above all 
the one fact of its astounding cleverness stands 
forth. It is quite impossible to ignore that, if 
the word have any significance, and is ever to 
be used at all, we are here dealing with genius. 
This is a work of genius, as much as Mr. 
Meredith’s best work, though on quite other 
human lines, as the readers of both need not be 
reminded. And the next point which may 
occur to a reader, as he lays down the book, is 
that the author has generously, wilfully, almost 
wantonly handicapped himself.” 


The writer justifies his last remark as 
follows : 


“What Maisie 
Knew.”’ 
By Henry }James. 


** Conceive that this medley, these intricacies 
of motive, this tangle and confusion of emotion, 
are all transmuted, reflected, determined through 
the mind of a little girl of eight years! e 
thing, one would say, was p rous. What 
on earth, indeed, did Maisie know of all this 
terrible human imbroglio ?, She knew nothing— 
that is obviously the answer which Mr. James 
desires us to take from his story; and that very 
fact that she knew nothing, was really aware of 
nothing, stared on life through childish and 
innocent eyes, surveyed the dustheap and the 
dungheap with her incomplete and wondering 
vision—that fact composes the amazing difficulty 
of Mr. James’s task. To render the action and 
the motives through Maisie’s mind to the reader, 
and yet leave upon that virginal spirit the stain 
or shadow of no comprehension—such has been 
the author’s work. His success is commensurate 
with the difficulty.” 


Now for a little fault - finding. Mr. 
T. C. Quiller- Couch, writing in the 
Speaker, comes to the conclusion that Mr. 
James’s interest in his characters gradually 
changes into interest in the game he has set 
them to play. His characters, in their turn, 
‘stand perilously near to merging them- 
selves and their interests in the author’s 
own cleverness and the interests of that 
cleverness.” 


“Indeed, the whole splendid possibilities of 


the ae situation seem, under the baneful 
compulsion of this too ingenious plot, to be 


fined down into an accademical discussion be- 
tween Maisie and Mrs. Wix as to the amount of 
moral sense which Maisie possesses. In other 
words, the problem is set for human tragedy, 
and is worked out—in so far as it is worked 











out—as a clever game. The result, then, in the 
—— of one sincere admirer of Mr. James’s 
work, is a great novel marred by sophistication 
in the treatment. But that it is in conception 
a great novel surely no competent judge will 
be found to deny; and its intricacy of motive 
—if this be a fault, as many, and perhaps most, 
will maintain—springs from the restless con- 
scientiousness of a great artist.” 

As usual, Mr. James’s obscurities and 
eccentricities of style are pointed out. The 
Standard says: 


‘* His vision of the things he describes seems 
to be so full that he lacks words with which to 
express it; and instead of being content with 
giving us as much as plain lan can legiti- 
mately convey, he is always striving after the 
impossible, and piles words upon words and 
image upon image in the vain attempt to make 
our dull eyes discern the infinite subtleties of 
human feeling and motive that are so plain 
to him.” 

And the Standard quotes one of Mr. 
James’s sentences in justification. Here it is: 


‘*. . . But if he had an idea at the back 
of his head, she had also one in a recess as 
deep, and for a time, while they sat together, 
there was an extraordinary mute —- 
between her vision of this vision of his, his 
vision of her vision, and her vision of his 
vision of her vision.” 


With a simpler style, the Standard thinks 





Mr. James ‘would be an admirable 
novelist.” 
“ Selected Tue Pali Hall Gazette has a 
— review of these poems. 
George Meredith. It says: 


‘‘ The art, the insight, the force, the minute- 
ness, the largeness of the writer’s mind, strike 
the reader on every page. And yet he would be 
a bold critic who would place Mr. George 
Meredith among the great English poets. The 
reason of this is somewhat obscure. Probably 
the art is not concealed enough; there is too 
much striving after effect, too much elaboration, 
too much determination not to be commonplace. 
The foot of the writer seems to be tapping on 
the threshold of the very inmost shrine of poetry, 
but it seldom crosses it. His hand beats 
patiently upon the door, but the door does not 
fly open.” 


The writer then briefly examines some 
half-dozen of the poems. He quotes the two 
former stanzas in “Love in the Valley” 
(‘Lonely are the curves of the white owl 
sweeping,” &c.), and says: 


‘“‘The rhythm and metre of this poem are 
irresistible ; it is fall from end to end of a rip- 
pling melodious happiness, which fairly sweeps 
the reader away ; and yet, with due respect, we 
would submit that the poem is far too 1 
over 200 lines—and loses its lyric quality ‘nee. 
Moreover, in stanzas written in such long lines, 
the ear simply demands the double rhyme, and 
is unsatisfied with scanty assonance. Kimilarly 
the ‘Woods of Westermain,’ that closes the 
book, a cataract of leaping, tripping sound, is 
vitiated by its length ; it is, as it were, a canvas 
a foot high and fifty feet long, not to be 
grasped. You pass along it, enchanted, 
amazed; but its long-drawn sweetness palls.” 


The St. James’s Gazite, after quoting 
‘* Marian,” says: 


“There is not a spark of crabbed Mere- 
dithese in that. 0 si sic omnia! some will 
sigh. There, of course, a reservation must be 





made. Mr. Meredith, like ing, attempts 
in his poetry to traverse regions of the intellect 
where high thoughts can only be converted, 
with any power to recreate thought, into com- 
plicated, metaphorical, and profound expression, 
not to be gras by a reader without some 
onesies bour of brain. Still. Mr. 
M th’s keenest admirers wi 

confess that his mannerism has grown u 

in his his 

it is all the more re ing for catholic-minded 
but not uncritical lovers o poetry to re- 
discover by means of this volume what a body 
of truly minted stuff the poet, after all, has put 
forth.’ 

The Chronicle, dealing 
subject-matter, says: 

‘* What most appeals to us personally, in his 
poems, even more than the nervous force of his 
ballads or the splendid imagination of his 
myths, is the matchless intensity with which 
he sees and reproduces English nature, the life 
of woodland and common, down and divgle.” 


with Meredith’s 





“The Opus Magus Tue Saturday Review has 


of Roger Bacon.” been scolding Mr. Frederic 
Edited by JH. Harrison—all on account of 


this book, which has been 
issued by the Clarendon Press as the defini- 
tive edition. But it does not seem to be 
definitive, and it has found in Mr. Frederic 
Harrison its only champion. On September 
11 the Zablet reviewed the book and fell foul 
of Mr. Bridge’s text, which it declared to 
be inferior and inexact, and full of “ gross 
mistakes.” On September 18 the Saturday 
Review followed suit, and said, ‘‘ The text is 
worthless.” On September 25 the Atheneum 
published a review, if possible, more search- 
ing and severe. The reviewer concluded : 
- * of the greatest opportunities a student 
of medieval science could have had has 
thus been frittered away.”’ But on October 1 
the Positivist Review had a favourable re- 
view of the book. It was from the pen of 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, who extolled the 
edition for its completeness and accuracy, and 
described it as “truly monumental.” The 
Saturday reviewer saw this notice, rubbed 
his eyes, took down the book in, and 
wrote another article in the Saturday Review 
of October 2. He concluded a scathing 
article, as follows : 


‘If Mr. Harrison’s review is meant as irony, 
it is not difficult to conjecture why he should 
have made such an attack on the work. His 
bitterness is, —_ only the measure of his 
disappointment. It seems that Bacon has 
been placed in the Religion of Humanity on a 
pedestal near that of Comte, and great things 
were hoped from this edition. The Franciscans 
had published a scholarly and complete edition 
of the works of St. Bonaventure, Bacon’s 

eral: the Comtists wished to do the same 
= himself. How the Clarendon Press 
came to lend itself to the plan is another 
question. As things stand, we have no hesita- 
tion in joining with Mr. Frederic Harrison m 
his ironical congratulations to the College of 
Physicians and the University of Oxford on 
this ‘ truly monumental edition.’ ” 


These critical exchanges are followed by 
others in the Atheneum of October 16. 


Mr. Harrison sends a long letter, to 
which the reviewer replies at almost equal 
length. Here we can do no more than 


draw attention to this bout of learning and 
wits. 
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MESSRS, METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 





MESSRS. METHUEN BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY WILL PUBLISH SHORTLY :— 


TRAITS and CONFIDENCES, 4y the Hon. EMILY CAWLESS, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A PASSIONATE PILGRIM, ty PERCY WHITE, crown 8vo, 6s. 


BYEWAYS, éy &. S. HICHENS, crown 8v0, 6s. 


ENGLISH LYRICS, Selected and Edited by W. E. HENLEY, crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
THE GOLFING PILGRIM, 4y HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, crown Svo, 6s. 
A LIFE of ERNEST RENAN, 4y Madame DARMESTETER, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE, ty EDWARD GIBBON, «a New Edition, Edited 
with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. BURY, M. A., Fellow of Trinity Coulege, Dublin, in 7 vols., 


demy 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. each ; crown 8vo0, 6s. each. 


Vol. IV. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY, 4y 4. £. EGERTON, M.A., demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 





FICTION. 


LOCHINVAR. By 8. R. Crocxe1r, Author of “The Raiders,’’ 
Illustrated, and with a Coloured Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A DAUGHTER of STRIFE. By Janz HELEN Finpuater, 


Author of “‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OVER the HILLS. By Mary Finptater. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A CREEL of IRISH STORIES. By Janz Panxtow, 


Author of “Irish Idylis.” Crown 8vo, 68, 


THE CLASH of ARMS. By J. Brounpette-Burrox, 


Author of “‘ In the Day of Adversity.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BLADYS of the | STEWPONEY. By S. Bantne-Goc tp. 
Illustrated by F Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s 
“ A story of ther ena sm iain. 
“A sombre but powerful story.”,—Daily Mail. 
“Teems with incident and adventure.’ a Glangow Herald. 


THE LADY’S WALK. By Mrs. Otrenant. Crown 8v0, 6s. 
“A story of exquisite tenderness, of most delicate fancy, and alluring pa 
- Pall Mall C Gacette. 
‘A very delicate and charming story.”— Westminster Gazette. 


THE BUILDERS. By J. S. Frercuer, Author of ‘ When 


Charles I. was King.”” Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE SINGER of MARLY. 


W.C. Cooke. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FALL of the SPARROW. By M. C. Bacrovr. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 


THE POMP of the LAVILETTES. By Gizzeer Parxer, 
Author of “ The Seats of the Mighty.”” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Second Edition. 
“ We would not wish for a better told romance......A capital story.” 
Westminster Gazette. 
- “A powerful and faithful story.”—Manchester Guardian. 
A bold romance, ingeniously and deftly set in a picturesque realism.””— World. 


THE MUTABLE MANY. By Rosert Bare, Author of 
7 **In the Midst of Alarms.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
‘The best novel that Mr. Barr has given us. There is enh insight in it and 
much humour.”—Daily Chronicle. 
** An exceedingly interesting book.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“ An excellent story filled with life-like pictures.” —Glasgow Herald. 
wh series of pictures of a strike which have rarely been equalled in brilliancy.” 


By I. Hoorzr. [Illustrated by 


Star. 
BY STROKE of SWORD. By Avrprew Batrovr. Tllus- 
trated by W. C. Cooke. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* A banquet of good things.” — Academy. 
“ A recital of ee interest, told with “unfia: ging vig vigour.” —Globe. 
** An unusually excellent example of a semi-h romance. This exciting 


volume i is worthy of a place in the front rank.” — World. 
“*Manly, healthy, and patriotic. ”—Glasgow Herald. 


KIRKHAM’S FIND. Ry Mary Gavnz, Author of “The 
Moving Finger.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A really charming novel.” —Standard. 
on by ~ ory 2 and ea ge ag tg =f Herald. 
© plot o is 8 ded 
wollen Rag on — tory unfol with all the skill of the practised 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE BENIN MASSACRE. By es Borsracon. With 


Map and Crown 8vo, 3s Second Edition in the press. 
me ae tale, realistic and Ane 
“The most impressive and moving narrative 

brave that we have read for many months.””"—Daily Mail. 
* There will be many readers.” —Globe. 
“Told with the unconsciousness that becomes a brave story.””—Standard. 
“If it ae See oa ago, it would be read to-day as an English classic. A 
may of engressing interest.” —Scotsman. 
A thrilling romance.”— Yorkshire Post. 


THE HILL of the GRACES; or, the Great Stone 


Temples of Tripoli. By H. 8S. COWPER, F. S’A. With Maps, Plans, and 75 Ilustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE STORY of the BRITISH ARMY. By Liecut.-Colonel 


COOPER KING. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ROYAL NAVY, from 


Early Times to the Present Day. By DAVID HANNAY Illustrated. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. Vol. I. 


NURSERY RHYMES. 


F.D. BEDFORD. Small 4to, 5s 


LIGHT and LEAVEN: Historical and Social Sermons. 
Macy the Rev. H. HENSLEY HENSON, _ Fellow of All Souls’, Incumbent of St. 
*s Hospital, Ilford. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


VOCES ACADEMICZ:. By ©. Grant Roserrson, M.A., 


Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. With a Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A PRIMER of the BIBLE. By Prof. W. H. Bennert. 
Crown 8vo, 

This Primer eve the history of the books which make up the Bible, in the light 
of recent criticism. It gives an account of their character, origin, and composition 
as far as possible in chronological order, with special reference to their relations to one 
another, and to the history of Israel and ‘the Church. The formation of the Canon is illus- 
trated by chapters on the Apocrypha (Old and New Testament) ; and there is a brief notice 
of the history of the Bible since the close of the Canon. 

“ Scholarly, clear, and interesting.” —Scotsman. 

“The cream of many a ponderous and erudite volume.” —Globe. 


A PRIMER of WORDSWORTH. By Laurie Maenvs. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


This volame contains a concise biography of the poet, a critical appreciation of his 
work in detail, and a bibliography. 


SPORTING and ATHLETIC RECORDS. By H. Morcan- 
WNE. Crown 8vo, 350 pp., psper, Is. ; 2s., cloth. (Shortly. 
on aaa gives, inaclearand complete form, accurate records of the best per‘ormances. 
in al! branches of sport. Indispeneable to every sportsman and athlete. 


TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 
EDITED BY PROFS. GARNETT AND WERTHEMIER, 
HOW TO MAKE a DRESS. By J. A. E. Woop, Head 
Teacher < Dressmaking, S sean Institute. With numerous illustratio:.s, clown 
8vo, ls. 


‘* An eminently practical work. ”—Church Family Newspaper. 
‘* Admirably euited for its purpose.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


p oars 
can adventure and of British 


= Morni: 


With many Coloured Pictures. By 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address. 





METHUEN & CO., 





86, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C 
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GRIFFITH, FARRAN, BROWNE &Co.’s | SKEFFINGTONS’ NEW NOVELS. | Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co,, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. | the most waird story published for many a day. LIMITED, 
This Day.—a NEW NovEL BY RICHARD MARSH. NOW READY. 


By Faep Walsmaw, Author of ‘' Harold the Norsem an,”’ 
eA Boyar of the Terrible,” &c. 


THE WHITE WITCH of the MATABELE. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, bevelied boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE ADVENTURES of a STOWAWAY. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


GUBBINS MINOR and SOME OTHER 
FELLOWS. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


By Harey Cotttnewoop, Author of “ The Log of a 
Privateersman,” &c. 


FOR TREASURE BOUND. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


By Mrs. Ema Marswatt. 


THE LADY of HOLT DENE. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


By Coartts Epwarpgs. 


DR. BURLEIGH’S BOYS. Large crown 


8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 54, 
By Vi» Vincent, Author of “‘ Cathedral Bells,’’ &c, 


OLGA; or, Wrong on Boh Sides. Large 


crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
By Mrs, Hersert Martin. 
IDA from INDIA. Large crowa 8vo, cloth, 
By Hewry Barker. 


THE SCARLET PEATHER. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt 





NEW EDITIONS. 


Harrapen, Author 7° “Ships that Pass 
in the Night,” * &&., 


A NEW BOOK of the PAITRIES, Crown 
8vo, cloth, full gilt back and side, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


or, Only a Lad,” 


By Bxrarrrce 


By E. M. Green, Author of “ Scraps; 
&c., &c. 


THE CHILDof the CARAVAN. Illustrated 
by Edith Scannell. Grown 8vo, cloth, full gilt back 
and side, gilt edges, 3s, 6d. 


THE KINGSTON SERIES. 


(A New Edition of the Works of the late W. H. G. 
Kuyeston.) 


Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. gilt top. With New Ilustra- 
tions. Price 3s, 6d. each. 


THE THREE MIDSHIP MEN. 
THE THREE LIEUTENANTS. 
THE THREE COMMANDERS. 
THE THREE ADMIRALS. 
PADDY FINN. 

THE RIVAL CRUSOES. 





35, BOW STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
a R K B E c K AR E, 
Buildi y Lane, London. 
TWO-AND- > HALF CENT. InvEnaee 
. ae te per allowed on DEPOSITS 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, minim 
monthly balances, Wh when not drawn below £100. moe _ 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
asportsndstowsiatare moaiby os cach mpiace ares 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 








The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PP S's 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
With Illustrations by Jonw WILLIAMSON. 


THE BEETLE: a Mystery! 


The Daily Ser: we Beetle’ revels in the weird. Itisa 

book to be read, en alone, or just before going to bed, 

because it eas the ki of be he when you phy down only r for the Roreees : 
ng 


of taraing Se the o gas om and making sure that no person or 
standing d your chair—and it isa oe bed put 


down until finished exc - -4 for the reason abo’ 
The Glasgow Herald sa weird horror of this Being grows 
upon the reader. It is aiff salt, if not Smpeaditte, to lay down this 
a when = 2 
:“* Dracula,’ by Mr. Bram Soke, ras creepy, 
but Mr. Marsh goes one, oh! many more than one, bette: 
The Athescum says: “ Full of mystery.” 





This Day.—a NEW NovEt By GUY BOOTHBY, 


Author of “* Dr. Nikola,” “ The Beautiful White Devil, ” &e, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
With Frontispiece by Hat Luptow. 


SHEILAH McLEOD. 


A HEROINE OF THE BACK BLOCKS. 
The Atheneum says: os This really moving tale proceeds briskly 


cnough, and is worth . 
The setepen says: “The interest of this bright tale of adventure 


never 
This Day.—By ERNEST G. HENHAM. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
With Illustrations by Hat Luptow. 


MENOTAH : 


A Thrilling Tale of the Canadian North-West 
Rebellion, and the Hudson's Bay Company. 
oe Scoteman says: “ * Menotah’ is an uncommonly fine creation— 

mpressive in her supreme beauty and other charms. The incidents 

a intensely dramatic and pathetic....Mr. Hesham has made a close 

study of the country, the people, and the events of which he writes. 

The Whitehall Review says: “ Replete with action....inexpressibly 


0 
The Manchester Courier says: “ A varied and original story, brimful 
of passion, which will bear reading m ore than once. 





Loypow: SKEFFINGTON & SON, 163, Prccapttty, W. 
Pubes! + Her Majesty ‘the usen and 
H. the Prince of Wales. 





8vo, 68. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 372, is NOW READY. 
ConrTeENTS. 

I. ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 
Il. SOME MINOR POETs. 
Ill. THE BASTILLE. 
. MONKEYS. ~ 

V. PROVINCIAL SOCIETY in the DAYS of ST. BASIL. 

VI. LETTERS of LADY M. W. MONTAGU. 
VII. ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS. 
VIII. SCOTT'S METHODS and ORIGINALS. 

IX. LIFE of TENNYSON. 

X. WOMEN at OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE. 

XI. INDIAN DISCONTENT and FRONTIER RISINGS. 


London: Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ARROWSMITH’S NEW LIST. 





J. W. 





A here REMINISCENCES of a BASHI- 


A yy By EDWARD VIZETELLY. [Illustrated with 
ings by Greorces Monrsarp, and some Photographs. Crown 
See, Doth ae 482 pp., 68. 


HE SETTLING of BERTIE MERIAN. 
By NARANJA AMARGA, Crown 8vo, cloth, 407 pp., 6s. 
“Is engegetionaliy Sot oy ae and White. “It is a book 








which Weekl, 
BRIDE’S MADNESS. By ALLEN 
a UPWARD, Author of “Secrets of the Courts of Europe.” 


Crown 8vo, ey td Volume XXVIII. of Sirowemith’s S062, 

Series. Second 
“From the aay 

Black and White. 


HE SACK of MONTE CARLO. An 
Adventure of To-day. By WALTER FRITH. Author of “ In 
uiet” Crown 8vo, cloth, 293 pp. Vol. XXIX. of Arrow- 

. Series. [Ready October 28th. 


tog 


e to the last there is not a dull paragraph.”— 
ce capital detective novel.”—The World, 





Search of 
smith’s 33. 


[HE MILLIONATRE of PARKERS- 
LLB. By MARSHALL G. WOOD |, Being Vol. LXXY. of 





Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


PEPITA of the PAGODA. By Ticue 


HOPKINS. Being Arrowsmith’s Christmas Annual. Will be 
October 25th. Price 1s. 





ready 





Baistot: J, W. ARROWSMITH. 
Loxpoxs: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL &.- CO. 





Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON’S COLLECTED POEMS. 
COLLECTED POEMS. By Austin 


DOBSON. Crown 8vyo. Price 6s. With a Portrait. 
In this volame will b3 found a'l the best and most 
popular verses from Mr. Austin Dobson’s earlier books, 
together with several — which have not hitherto 
appeared in book form. The present, in short, may be 
regarded as the definitive otttien of its author’s work, 


THE BOOK of the DUMPIES. By 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. Oblong 4to. 3s. 61, 
With a Cover in Colouss. With nams>rous Illustra- 
tions on every page by FRANK VERSEOK, 

These He geen t original little peop e, who made their 
first English appearance in the pages of The Sketch 
are sure to make new frieads for themselves in book-form. 
No more amusing literature has been provided for the 
young of all s since Mr, Palmer Cox introduced us to 
the memorable (Immediately. 


THE COON BOOK. By E. W. Kemble. 
Price 63. Profasely illustrated in Colours. 
This amusing work, by the leading delineator of negro 
life, is full of c »mical ‘illustrations and amusing anecdotes 
of life in the West. hortly. 


THE HISTORY of CHINA. From 


the Earliest Days down to the present. By Rev. J 
MACGOWAN. Demy 8vo, 1és. net. 


THE “WOLSEUBY SSRIS.” 
Edited by WALTER } = ag late Captain R.E. 
vO. 
Field-Marshal the Right yo Viscount WOLSELEY, 
K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Commander-in-Chief, has kindly 
conssnted to preface the first volume. 


WwitH the ROYAL HEAD. 


UARTERS in 1870.71. By General VON VERDY 
Bu VERNOIS. With Portrait of ths Author and —_ 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE CAMPAIGN of M4ARENGO. 
By Lieut. H.W SARGENT. With Maps and Plans. 


NEW VOLUME OF “TE FHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY ” 


FICHTE’S SCIENCE of ETHICS. 
Translatei b: KROEGER, and Edited by Prof. 
the Hon. W. i “AERIS. Post 8vo, 9s. 


THE PAMPHLET LIBRARY. 
Edited by ARTHUR WAUGG. 


POLITICAL PAMPHLETS. § Selected 
and Arranged by A. F. POLLARD. 
*' A most useful and excellent reprint. eg ew ng 


LITERARY PAMPHLETS. Selected 
d Arranged, Introduction and Notes, by 
ERNEST RAYS, Baitor of “‘ The Camelot Classics,” 

** Lyric Poets,” &e. 2 vols., } vols., crown 8vo, 5s. each. 


NEW FIO! FICTION. 


DOWN by the SUWANEE RIVER. 


By AUBREY HOPWOOD A Tale of Adveuture and 
Romance among the Orange Plantations of Florida. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A MODERN ATALANTA; and other 


Stories. By MAUD VYSE. With numerous illustra- 
tions by the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A GREAT CANADIAN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


THE FORGE in the FOREST. By 
—— CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. COrowa 


THE JOURNAL of COUNTESS 
ey a KRASINSKA, Great-Grardmother of 
Victor Emmanuel. Translated KASIMIR 
DZIEKONSKA. The only authorised edition. With a 
portrait and other illustrations, _— gilt top, deckel 
edges, and a special cover design, 5s 
**The book deserves to be read side by side with Carlyle’s 
ye for instruction as well as for the human 
interest of the story.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEG&L. 


THE WISDOM and RELIGION | of 
a GERMAN PHILOSOPHER: being extracts fr 
the works of HEGEL. Trans'ated and arranged by 
Exizaznere 8. Hatpanz. Witha Portrait, crown 8vo, 58. 


HAWTHORNE’S FIRST DIARY. 
With an Account of its Discovery 
SAMUEL T. PICKARD, Author of the Life Me ot John 
Greenleaf Whittier.” 16mo, 8s. 6d. net. 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING 
ROAD, W.C. 
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“MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 





AN ALPHABET. 


By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 
IN THREE EDITIONS. 


1. The ORDINARY EDITION, lithographed on Cartridge Paper, 12}-in. by 10-in., , ey boards, price 2s, 6d, 

2, On Van Gelder’s Hand-made Paper, mounted on brown paper, cloth, price 12s. net. 

8, A few copies printed direct from the Woodblocks, and d Coloured by the Artist, each Design mounted on 
board, in Vellum Portfolio, price 221 net. [Neat week, 


An Illustrated Prospectus on Application. 


NEW LETTERS OF NAPOLEON I. 


Omitted from the Collection published under the auspices of Napoleon III. Translated from the French by 
Lady MARY LOYD. 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 15s. net. [Shortly. 


fe.“ These Letters manifest the great man in his smallest and most secret moods. He strikes no picturesque attitude, 
but unmasks himself as he felt, and as he was.” 


A HISTORY OF DANCING, from the Earliest Ages to 


OUR OWN TIMES. From the French of GASTON VUILLIER. With 25 Plates in Photogravure and about 
400 Illustrations in the Text. In 1 vol., 4to, price 36s, net. [Shortly 

Also 35 copies printed on Japanese Vellum (containing Three additional Plates). with a duplicate set of the Plates 
on India Paper for framing. Each copy numbered and signed, price TWELVE GUINEAS net. 


An Illustrated Prospectus on Application. 


THE NEW AFRICA. A Journey up the Chobe and down 


the Okovanga Rivers. By AUREL SCHULZ, M.D., and AUGUST HAMMAR, ©.E. 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 70 
Tilustrations and a Map, 28s. 


TIMES.—“ There is not a page which the reader need regard as dull,and so graphica'ly and unpretentiously 
is the story told that before the end of the volume is reached the scene and circumstances appear to have long formed 


@ part of the familiar knowledge of the reader.” 
PETER THE GREAT. By K. Waliszewski. With a 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ A marvellous story, told with great spirit.” 


Portrait. 2 vols., 8vo, 28s. 
LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. Crown 8vo, price 6s. each. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 


EDMUND GOSSE, Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. [In the Press. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE, ByEdward Dowden, 


D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Oratory and English Literature in the University of Dublin. 

ATHEN ZUM.—“ A history for lovers of literature ; it gives us a more sympathetic notion of the spirit of French 
writers than any book which has been written in English. Certainly the best history of French literature in the 
English ian; = : : 

SA TURDAY REVIEW.—“ A history of literature as histories of literature should be written.” 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. By Gilbert 


MURRAY, M.A., Pro*essor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 


TIM ES.—“ A sketch to which the mach-abused word * brilliant’ may be justly applied. Dealing in 400 pages with 
a subject which is both immense and well worn, Mr. Murray presents us with a treatment at once comprehensive, 
netrating, and fresh, 
ucid, he has produced a book which fairly represents the best conclusions of modern schol 


A List of this Series on application. 


THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD: and their Influence on 


English Education. By Sir JOSHUA FITOH, LL.D., formerly Her Majesty’s Inspector of Training Colleges- 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s. [Great Educators. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ We commond this interesting volume to every one interested in the great subject of 
the training of the young. The book is a noble tribute to two great educational reformers.” 


A List of this series will be sent on application. 


THE NON-RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. By Marie Jean 


GUYAU. 1 vol, demy 8vo., 17s. net. , 
S°OTSMAN.—* The knowledge and ability with which it is written, the clewrness and vivacity of its style, and 
the aptness of the numerons illustrated anecdotes are conspicuous. It must interest, and few will read it withoat 
finding in it abundant food for thought and reflection.” 


SIXTY YEARS OF EMPIRE, 1837—1897. A Review of the 


Period. Contributions by Sir CHARLES DILK®, Mr. JOHN BURNS, Mr. JOSEPH PENNELL, Mr. LIONEL 
JOHNSON, &c., and many Portraits and Diagrams. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 63. [Great Lives and Events. 


CUBA IN WAR-TIME. By Richard Harding Davis, Author of 


“* Soldiers of Fortune.” With Illustrations by Frederic Remington. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 
TIMES.—“ Mr. Davis's book is sure to be widely read. It is the first striking account we have read of the 
characteristics of the war, and there will be general agreement as to its being a good and interesting piece of work.” 


MY FOURTH TOUR IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. By Albert 


F. CALVERT, F.R.G.S. 4to, with many Illustrations and Photographs, 21s. net. 


LUMEN. By Camille Flammarion. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ One of the most subtle pieces of imaginative literature of recent times.” 








By dint of a clear, freely moving intelligence, and by dint also of a style at once compact and | 
Pp. | By W. E. NORRIS, Author of “The Dancer in 
| Yellow,’”’ &c. . 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


IN THE PERMANENT WAY, 
and other Stories. 
By FLOKA ANNIE STEEL. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 


[Fortieth Thousand. 
~~ hy papel REVIE W.—* The best novel of the great 
ul gy.” 


THE POTTER’S THUMB. 
[Sixth Edition. 
GLOBE.—“ A brilliant story ; a story that fascinates.” 


FROM THE FIVE RIVERS. 


[Third Edition. 
TIMES.—“ Of exceptional merit.” 
ST. IVES. 
By R. L. STEVENSON, Author of ‘‘ The Ebb- 
Tide,’’ &. Second Edition. 


TIMES.—“ Neither Stevenson himself nor any one else 
has given us a better example ofa dashing story, full of 
life and colour and interest. St. Ives is a character who 
will be treasured up in the =. along with David 
Balfour and Alan Breck, even with D’Artagnan 
Musketeers.” 


THE CHRISTIAN. 
By HALL CAINE. 


Of this Novel over 100,000 copies 
have been sold. 


SKETCH.—“ It quivers and palpitates with passion, for 
even Mr. Caine’s bitterest detractors cannot deny that he 
is the possessor of that rarest of all gifts—genius.” 


THE GADFLY. 


By E. L. VOYNICH, 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ A very strikingly original 
romance, which will hold the attention of all who read it, 
and establish the author’s reputation at once for first-rate 
dramatic ability. Exciting, sinister, even terrifying, we 
must avow it to be a work of real genius.”’ 


THE FREEDOM OF HENRY 
MEREDYTH. 


and the 


| By M. HAMILTON, Author of “ Mcleod of the 


Camerons,” &c. 


MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Keen observatiou, 
delicate discriminat: @ pleasant, quiet humour, rare 
power of drawing characters that are both absolutely 
natural and interesting to study.” 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW. 


| By HENRY JAMES, Author of “The Spoils of 


Poynton.’’ Second Edition. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A work of art, so complex, 
80 many-coloured, so variously beautiful! Itis life seen, 
felt, understood, and interpreted by a rich imagination, by 
an educated temperament; it is a life sung in melodious 
prose, and'that, it seems to us, is the highest romance.” 


THE GODS ARRIVE. 
By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, Author of ‘‘ Joanna 
Traill, Spinster.”’ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Bri; wholesome, and 
full of life and movement, Miss Holdsworth has, too, a 
very witty style.” 


LAST STUDIES. 


By HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE, Author of 
‘© Wrec ” With an Introduction by HENRY 
JAMES, and a Portrait. [ Shortly. 


SARAH GRAND’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE BETH BOOK. 


By SARAH GRAND, Author of “The Heavenly 
Twins.” [Jn the Press. 
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THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
*,* Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty. 
New Part and Double Sectioa now ready, 4to, stiff, covers. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HIS- 


TORICAL PRINCIPLES. Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the 
Philological Society. 
New Double Section—FOISTY-FRANKISH. 5s. 
New Part FIELD-FRANKISH. 12s, 6d, }2dited by Mr. Huey Braptry. 
Forracomine Issuz, Jawvary 1, 1898. 


A DOUBLE SECTION of F ‘and G, by Mr. Brapisy (completing the letter F and 
containing a portion of G). 





Now Ready. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 2s. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS in ANGLO-SAXON. By Henry 


SWEET, M.A., Ph.D., &c. 


THE TREASURY of SACRED SONG. Selected 


from the English Lyrical Poetry of Four Centuries. With Notes, Explanatory and 
Biographical. By F. T. PALGRAVE, M.A., Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 4s, 6d. 
“A more delightful collection it would be difficult to conceive, and the fascination of 
infinite variety carries us on from page to page.” — Times, 
*,* An Edition is also issued printed on Oxvorp Inp1a Parur, superfine cloth, 7s. 6d. ; 
and in various superior leather bindings. 








In 2 vols., medium 8vo, in half-roan 28s, 
UNIFORM with DR. BIRKBECK HILL’S EDITIONS of BOSWELL’S “LIFE of 
JOHNSON ” and “ LETTERS of SAMUEL JOHNSON.” 


JOHNSONIAN MISCELLANIES. Arranged and 


Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.O.L., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 


“We have now, in all, ten volumes of ‘ Life, Letters, and Miscellanies,’ embodying 
practically all that is known, and all that ever will be known, of Dr. Johnsen.” —Agademe. 





Demy 4to, half-buckram, 36s. net ; half-vellum, 42s. net. 


THE CHURCH of ST. MARY the VIRGIN, 


OXFORD. By T. G. JACKSON, R.A., sometime Fellow and now Honorary Fellow 

of Wadham College. With 24 Full-page Illustrations and numerous cuts in the Text. 

“ A quarto of very comely appearance. -_ + Mr. Jackson combines a survey of 

details which all students of architecture will find full of interest, with a lucid and vivid 

sketch of the history of the Church which will be wlecome to everyone who cares for 
Oxford and its teeming academical memories.— The Times. 





(Twenty-first Edition. Eighty-Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of the INDIAN PEOPLES. 


By Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.O.S.L, O.1.E.| 
**No other manual on India covers so wide a field with = udgment and knowledge ; 
everywhere complete mastery of the subject is apparent.” eds Mercury. 
** We know of ro work that gives, within reasonable compass, such a complete outline 
of the history of the peoples of our great eastern dependency.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





RULERS OF INDIA SERIES, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE MARQUESS of HASTINGS ; and the Final 


Overthrow of the Maréthé Power. By Major ROSS of BLADENSBURG, C.B. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Major Ress has done his work admirably, and bids fair to 
be one of the best writers the Army of our day has given to the country...... A most accept- 
able and entrancing little volume. ° 





In 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. each, 


A HISTORY of FRANCE. By G. W. Kitchin, 
D.D., F.8.4. With numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables, 


SIR WALTER ‘RALEGH : a Biography. . By 


WILLIAM STEBBING, M.A. With a Portrait from the Miniature in the possession 
of the Duke of Rutland. D.my 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“ It brings Sir Walter Ralegh before us almost as vividly as though we saw him in the 
flesh.”—Saturday Review 








Just published, extra feap. 8vo, half-linen, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PRINCE. By Niccolo Machiavelli. Trans- 


lated from the Italian by NINIAN HILL THOMSON, M.A. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* The book before us is pees = as much care as- 
would be bestowed on original work, with no less attention to form than faithful. 
ness to the original. So oye ae oay = readers to one of 
the most remarkable books in the tory of political literat: 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 


HISTORY of MY OWN TIME. By Bishop 


BURNET. Vol. I. A New Edition founded on that of M, J. ROUTH, D.D. 
Edited by OSMUND AIRY, M.A. 
TIMES.—“ All serious st eae commend the of the Clarendon 


laudable 
Press in issuing @ new edition of this famous work, and in securing the eervices of so com- 
petent an editor as Mr, Airy.” 





2 vols., 8vo, price £2 5s, net. 


THE UNIVERSITIES of EUROPE in the 


MIDDLE AGES. By HASTINGS RASHDALL, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ There can be no doubt that Mr, Rashdall has 
produced the classic work in English on the history of Universities.”’ 





8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, price 16s. 


The LIFE and WORKS of JOHN ARBUTHNOT, 


M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. By GEORGE A. AITKEN. 


ATHENZUM.—“ Mr. Aitken’s biography is extremely interesting, and he is 
fortunate in having found such a delightful subject.” 





Third Bdition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIC ARTIST: 


a Popular Illustration of the Principles of Scientific Criticism. By R. G@ 
MOULTON, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


THE ANCIENT CLASSICAL DRAMA A 


Study in Literary Evolution. Intended for Readers in English and in the Origina 
By R. G. MOULTON, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. 


“A et scholarly presentation of the main ideas which underlie the ancient 
tnseinel deammae 0 University Extension Journal. 








Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


SOURCES for GREEK HISTORY BETWEEN 


the PERSIAN and PELOPONNESIAN WARS. Collected and Arranged by 
G. F. HILL, M.A., of the British Museum, Fellow of University College, London. 


“The work seems to us to be done in a Fd wp aye and sckolarlike mann 
book is hkely to prove extremely useful both to teachers and scholars. The Times. 





Popular Edition, now ready, with a Facsimile, crown 8vo, stiff covers, 2s, 6d. 


ECCLESIASTICUS (xxxix. 15 to xlix. 11). 


Translated from the Original Hebrew and Arranged in Parallel Columns with the 
* English Revised Version of 1895, by the Editors of the He brew Text (A. E. COWLEY, 
M.A., and AD, NEUBAUER, M.A.). 





Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A.. Ph.D., Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University 
of Oxford. Part XII., now ready, 3s. 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS of MODERN BUSOFE. 


From the Decline of the Roman Empire. 
Part XII. contains: 


Map 37. GERMANIA SAORA, showing the Ecclesiastical Divisions in the Middle 
Ages. By the Eprror. 

Map 48. POLAND after the Union of Lublin. By B, NissztT Bary, 

Map 68, ITALY in 1454. By Miss Ewarr. 
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